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' The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
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WITH HOOKS OF ST&EL. 

CHAPTER I. 

IN THE ISLAND OF MULL. 

SHALL have to give it up ; I shall 
have to go as Donald went," he 
said. " Sharp cuts need sharp 
cures." 

**Well, your life is your own to do with as 
you choose," she answered. 

The two were standing together : a bearded, 
square-browed fisherman he, and she a girl in 
the height of that beauty that comes' of youth 
and perfect health. They were standing talking 
across a. low stoile wall in the lingering light of 
a Scottish summer's evening. ' 

The sky, still flushed with sunshine, bent 
above them ; the great hills, darkly purple, rose 
behind them ; and at their feet rolled the eddy- 
ing water of a long sea-channel, narrow as a 
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riv€r„ but strong and deep and stormy with the 
dq>tfa and strength of the sea. 

" Your life is your own," she said, as she trifled 
with the brown and gold cushions of the moss 
on the stone beside her. 

" I'd give much were that true ! " he cried in 
a ^w passionate voice. "Do you think it is 
with the free will of me that I loiter here, and 
drift — drift like a ship with a smashed helm on 
a lee shore ? Do y8u deem it for my pleasure 
or my peace that I stand this day in Mull to 
hear your careless speech, and to see the clear 
eyes of you shine without one shade of thought 
or heed for me ? My life my own ? Nay ; 
while the grey boat floats with my father's hand 
on the tiller, I'm no more free than is your cage- 
bird yonder." 

She listened to him with something approach- 
ing alarm upon her face. She had her share 
both of weakness and of vanity ; she had liked 
to prove her power upon this man who loved 
her; but her vanity was forgotten as she heard 
his deep restrained tones. His words awakened 
all the better nature that was within her. 

" Manus," she said — and her voice was so grave 
and kind that he turned to see what manner of 
change had come over her — " Manus, they say 
that there is trouble, hard trouble, for us all. 
And the strong hearts rise above it, whilst the 
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weak ones fail. You will be tiie master of your 
trouble yet ; and then " 

"Yes, Bell; and then?" 

" You will be the better for the fighting. And 
— and you will come to me when you are grey- 
headed,; and I am — an old married woman, per- 
haps. !: and you'll say to me, * You were right, 
Bell, long 'ago. I am fit for better things 
now than hauling nets through the cold waters. 
And it was just the endurance and the trouble 
of it all that has lifted me to be what I am.'" 

He stared at her, astonished. 

Never before had she spoken such words to 
him. He loved her well — to his own misery— 
and he regarded her in a fond reverent fashion, 
much as he regarded the white lily cups upon 
the moor lochs in July. But he had never 
expected much deep thought or feeling in her 
heedless heart. Least of all, did he imagine' she 
could value the strength that comes through 
struggle. 

" You have learned things fine down there in 
your visit to Glasgow," he said. "You used to 
laugh scorn at me, Bell, if I spoke of what may 
be worth more than the ring of tie pftifiil coin 
our toilings can earn. You did not understand 
me when I talked of the names that men as 
mean as I have made by- the ink on a cut goose- 
quill. And now it is you that speak of being 
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lifted higher by the heave of a trouble beneath 
one's heel! You have come on wonderful at 
Glasgow I " 

She laughed and blushed rosy red. 

No, it was not Glasgow that had given her 
a wider vision ; not its sights and sounds, not 
its crowds of stranger-folk — unless, indeed, it 
were that by finding out what the great city 
was she had come to see her home in truer 
colours. 

She had never cared much for the cottage on 
the hillside until she had left it She had never 
known the beauty of Mull and of Morven until 
she found herself enveloped in a wilderness of 
brick and plate-glass. She had never known 
how dear her father's rough face was to her, 
how sweet her little sister's laughter, until she 
watched the pavements with their ceaseless 
stream of faces. 

Nay, more — she had never rightly known what 
Manus and his love might be until she was far 
away. But she could not explain this to herself; 
far less to him. 

"I haven't come the length of believing in 
the goose-quill yet," she said, turning her head 
so that he might not see the flush upon her face. 
" Take courage once again ! Your cuts, however 
sharp, won't be cured by cutting deeper down ; 
and it would cost you more, Manus, to throw 
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up everything and go off to Australia than to 
struggle on here until you " 

"Until what?" 

**Well, until you rise above the worry of it 
all; until your father sees his foolishness and 
changes his ways; until the fishing gets so 
much better that you can get a boat to yourself ; 
or until twenty other happenings come that 
would make things more bearable. There ! I 
must go now. Manus, don't keep me. It is 
supper-time, and wee Maggie is calling " 

They were standing at the end of a small 
garden, where John McQueen's potato-plants 
were holding up their white and purple blooms 
bravely against the sharp sea-wind. A low 
wall bounded the plot of ground, and beyond it 
were the broken fringes of the shore, and the 
rough road, ill made and worse mended, leading 
towards the town of Tobermory, which is, as all 
Scotch yachlsmen are aware, the principal place 
in the island of Mull. 

Quite a fleet of fishing-smacks — "gabbarts," 
as they ape called in those waters — yachts, and 
coasting-vessels of all descriptions was gathered 
in the harbour to-day ; for the weather had been 
wild for the past forty-eight hours, and many 
anchors were dropped in the sheltered bay, until 
the last of the squalls should have blown itself 
out amongst the mountains. 
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There> moored by long ropes to the quay, lay 
the *' grey boat " of which Manus had spoken — 
a heavy, wide-beamed fishing-smack, tarred over 
the whole of her curving sides, save where traces 
of a broad slate-coloured band were still suffi- 
ciently visible to explain her name, though 
certainly not marked enough for any one seeing 
her now for the first time to call her " grey." 

It was long since her owner, Hector Ravie> 
had spent five shillings on paint or gear of any 
kind for his poor old boat 

" Times were bad," he said. 

It was true ; but the badness that was weigh- 
ing upoa him came from ill-doing rather than 
ill-fortune. It was not so much the scarcity of 
fish, nor the slow sale for his lobsters, nor the 
difficulty of getting paid in hard cash for what 
he had sold — not so much these things that 
ground him down, and kept him down^ as his 
own wrong-headed, bad-hearted way. 

He drank ; and he had not the jollity of 
manner that goes far to excuse the vice in the 
eyes of such men as his neighbours were. He 
wa& sour — "dour," as they called it — and had 
never a good word to say for man, woman, or 
child. He had worried his wife into her grave, 
so they said on the country-side ; he had driven 
his elder son off to America ; and Manus — the 
only thing left to him„ save the croft and the dd 
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grey boat — Manus had to put up with harder 
dealing than any man, son or no son, should be 
called on to endure. 

He would have heard the truth more plainly^ 
and would have drawn some vengeance on his 
head for his "ugliness," had he come of stranger- 
folk; but "blood is thicker than water" every- 
where, and thickest of all in the Highlands ; and 
Hector Ravie's people had lived in Mull for 
generations. His kinsfolk were spread through- 
out Coll and Tirree, and those further islands 
in the outer seas ; and the island men shrugged 
their shoulders at his disagreeableness, and 
simply avoided any dealings with him. 

It was no wonder that his fish were the last 
to be bought . by the dealers ; that his boat 
laboured for hours in rough seas for lack of 
sufficient hands to work her; that one-half of 
his corn-crop grew mouldy in the autumn rains 
before Manus could harvest the other half. 

That he was out-and-out bad was the common 
verdict of the place ; and Manus, as he looked 
at the lowered brows, the dogged mouth, the 
red sullen eyes of the man that was his father, 
thought it must be the truth. 

But it is the oak-tree that, by very reason of 
its strength, can be twisted into the greatest 
knots and gnarls ; and the nature of this man, 
once driven wrong, had carried him into the 
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furthest outrage of the law of kindness. He 
could not have been so bad had he not had 
within him the capability of exceeding good. 
The scorpion-whip of his ardent soul tortured 
him until he turned to torture others. He had 
walked in the dark and stumbled, and in his fall 
sought to drag others down. 

Are these strange words to use of a fisher- 
man — of an unlettered, toil-hardened peasant 
spending the years of his rough life on wild 
seas and desolate shores } 

The life of a peasant is as real as the life of 
an earl, and toil does not harden, nor ignorance 
brutalize, without some struggle of the better 
nature to lift itself into light. The struggle had 
ended in bitterness for Hector Ravie. It was 
only beginning for his son. 

Manus watched the girl's swift steps as she 
ran up the slope between the width of green 
which was darkening almost to indigo in the 
dying light, brightened here and there by the 
white and lilac flowers. There is not much 
romance at first sight about such a bare cottage 
as this home of Bell McQueen ; and not much 
beauty connected with the idea of a plot of 
potato-ground ! Yet, to Manus, the low-walled 
cottage was as dear as ever the sight of his 
lady's " bower " could be to knight or troubadour, 
and the nodding clusters of gold-centred blossoms 
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filled him with vague fancies as pleasant as those 
of medieval dreams. 

For Manus Ravie was a poet. 

He suffered keenly, as such natures must 
always suffer: his father's brutalized life was 
torture to him ; the rough toil, the pinching 
poverty, the ignorance that " swamped him," as 
he said — all this was suffering. 

But, on the other hand, his joys were deep and 
real — joys with which none could intermeddle. 

The beauty of the world in which he lived 
enfolded him ; the strength of the sea was as the 
right hand of a friend ; the silence of the ever- 
lasting hills was to him as a benediction. 

His father's hard words were forgotten when 
the rhythm of the beating breakers filled his 
ear ; the weariness of his labour passed away 
when the scent from the soil rose beneath his 
spade, or his eye caught the yellow glory of a 
tuft of rag- wort growftig near the grey stones of 
the wall. The spray and rain might drench 
him during the long nights when the boat drove 
heavily across the fishing-grounds, but he forgot 
that he was wet and weary when the scarlet sun 
rose over the hills of Sleet, and the ridges of 
each uneven, emulous wave became golden and 
scarlet too. 

He had not written a line ; but he was a poet, 
and he knew it I 
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Some day the thraldom of his life would be 
over! some day he would find a key to the 
stores of knowledge which were now locked 
away from him ; some day he would use the 
'* quill " of which he had spoken to Bell McQueen. 

But, meanwhile, there were hours in which 
the hand of his fate lay weightily upon him, and 
he longed to turn his back upon it all — ^upon the 
croft whose barren soil refused a fair return for 
his labour ; upon the father who treated him as 
he himself would not have heart to treat a dog ; 
upon the moors, the mountains, and the sea, and 
upon the sight and memory of Bell McQueen. 

And to-day — to-day, it was Bell who had 
bidden him take courage — Bell who had talked 
of mastering the trouble, and being lifted by 
trampling it beneath his heel ! 

He had misjudged her, then, when he reckoned 
her to be heedless, careless, almost as thought- 
less as the bird she tended in its cage at her 
window ? 

And. if he had been mistaken in her whom 
he had fancied that he knew so well, it might 
be that in other things he had also been mis- 
judging and unfair. 




CHAPTER II. 

MR. MONTROSE. 

HE gale was over. ^ Great masses of 
cloud were drifting overhead, and the 
sea was still furious, but the wind 
had died away, or only blew in fitful 
gusts in places where the mountains had, as it 
were, entangled it about their peaks and valleys. 
The harbour of Tobermory was almost empty, 
for the storm-stayed craft had all set sail. 
Hector Ravie's gabbart, always behindhand, was 
still at her moorings. It was no new thing for 
the grey boat to miss the best chances of success. 
Manus had the lines ready, and they might 
well have been off to sea with the rest ; but the 
old man was in an evil mood, and would not stir 
from the fireside until the tide was falling on 
the Tuesday afternoon, six hours after the other 
boats had gone. 

He was silent and sullen now, and Manus 
scarcely asked his aid as he tried to get the grey 
boat ready for her night's work 
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Presently a messenger from the post-ofBce 
came hurrying down to the quay. There was 
a telegram to be sent to Rohanish, an island in 
the outer seas, fully forty miles away. Would 
Hector Ravie carry it ? 

There was no other boat available. Hector 
seized his opportunity, and drove a hard 
bargain. 

" ril go for five pound-notes," he said. 

The message was urgent, and the post-master 
had authority to pay all charges, but five pounds 
was extortionate ; and there followed one of those 
wordy wars that Manus shrank from as he 
would from blows. 

" Come here ! " roared his father. " Cannot you 
say a syllable to keep us from selling our time, 
maybe our lives, as cheap as dirt.? But it is 
siding against me you'd be, the chances are, if 
you did speak ! " 

An abatement of a pound settled the matter, 
and the grey boat was got out to sea, the official 
envelope containing the telegram being carefully 
wrapped in Manus's coat and stowed under the 
bit of deck covering the gabbart's bows. 

The old man was still grumbling about the 
"loss" of the pound. If Manus had had an 
ounce of sense or of pluck, they should have won 
the day; and five pounds was as easy for a 
man like Montrose to pay as were four I He 
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could not understand why Manus always took 
a delight in crossing his gain. 

But Manus was not heeding the sour stream 
of his words. The younger man had gone for- 
ward to tighten the twist of a rope, and now he 
was looking across the slate-coloured water to 
the hillside where the McQueen's cottage showed 
its white gable against the heather. Had Bell 
noticed the gabbart's brown sail ? Did she care 
whether it came or went ? . , . And then, turning 
upon himself, this man crushed down the yearn- 
ing in his heart as foolish sentiment. The girl 
was right. His daily life, dreary drudgery 
though it brought, must be lived out; beauty 
and nobleness, and higher hopes and love were 
not for such as he. 

The boat sailed slowly on to the westward, 
meeting the heavy roll of the Atlantic off 
Ardnamurchan Head, burying her bows in the 
great seas, and shaking the water from her 
battered sides, while Hector's hand kept her 
fighting her way as near to the wind as she 
could go. The old grey boat had been a clever 
performer in her day, and her master had in 
bygone times been able to get every inch of 
distance and every minute of speed out of her ; 
but the best days were over for both the boat 
and Hector now. 

Manus did his part mechanically. His fingers 
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touched the ropes and trimmed the sail, while 
his mind lay as though asleep ; his heart con- 
scious only of a dull endurance akin to pain. 

Suddenly, out there in the grey north-west, 
the clouds parted as a curtain rent from top to 
hem falls wide asunder, and behind lay great 
depths of pale amber light, crossed and barred 
by lines of rose and purple, and bordered by the 
cloud battlements ablaze with glory. 

The sullen sea was transfigured at that instant. 
The distant heights of Skye and the sharp 
peaks of the island of Rum shone as though 
built of beaten brass rather than of mere earthly 
stone and mould, so glorified were they. 

And the dullness died out from Manus Ravie's 
face, and the bitterness from his heart. There 
was something better than sordid greed — ^than 
the mere keeping alive of one's body by the 
sustenance the body's labour earns — something 
better beyond ! 

He felt it through every fibre; and yet he 
had little idea what that " something '• might be. 
As yet the mere beauty of the world was sufficient 
for him ; as yet the " beyond " meant only the 
sunshine and the peace which lay spread abroad 
in that vision of unearthly purity and brightness. 

But he was right. There was for him, rough 
Scottish crofter as he was, a betterness of truth 
and light " beyond." 
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And the sunset thact evening was to him as 
a parable. 

» « « « « 

Mr. Montrose was the owner of the island of 
Rohanish. 

He had inherited it from ancestors who had 
defended it from the MacDougals, from the 
Camerons, and the great Somerled himself. But 
these ancestors were as unreal and insignificant 
in his eyes as was the memory of last year's 
storms ! He cared very little for his ancient 
name, very little for his wild Highland acres, 
very little for Rohanish, and the scanty rent-roll 
it brought. 

What he did care for, was what he himself 
called "art." 

From his mother, an Englishwoman, he had 
inherited a large fortune, and he had lived but 
for a very small part of his life in the North* 
He had been at Eton and at Cambridge — he had 
lounged in London drawing-rooms, and studied 
in London studios. He married a distant rela- 
tive of his mother's, rich, as she had been, a 
gentle, childish creature, whose early prettiness 
faded even faster than his affection. But neither 
his wife nor the children she brought him 
interested him very much. 

He had scanty share of time or thought for 
anything beside his pictures and his art-treasures. 
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His "bits" of china, his curious jewels, his old 
seals and carvings, were priceless in his eyes ; 
and these, and such as these, made up the interest 
of his life. 

That such a man should care for Rohanish 
was impossible. 

He remembered, with a shudder, the summer 
' holidays spent there in his father's time : a 
terrible place it seemed to him, cut off by the 
stormy seas from the luxuries and the " culture " 
for which, even as a boy, he had learned to care. 
He disliked the yachting about the Hebrides. 
He cared nothing for such fishing or shooting as 
the island itself afforded ; the habits of the shy 
sea-creatures were utterly uninteresting to him 
— he scarcely knew a seal from a cormorant ! 

And the people were in his eyes but little 
higher in the scale of life than the sea-creatures. 
That beings living in the squalid huts hidden 
amongst the stones of the Rohanish could 
have the thoughts and desires, the joys and the 
sorrows of other men, would have seemed 
wonderful to him had he ever considered the 
matter. 

As it was, he did not think about it at all. 

Eustace Montrose was quite fifty years old 
before he did think seriously of Rohanish or its 
people. And then he suffered a shock violent 
enough to arouse even him from his dreams. 
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His Wife's brother, William Clarence, a shrewd, 
wealthy business man, had hitherto directed his 
money affairs, Montrose being satisfied to sign 
a certain number of papers, and to listen to 
a certain amount of explanations every half 
year, trusting his brother-in-law to do the best 
that could be done as to investments and 
securities — matters which, as he said, he never 
pretended to understand. ^Ar. Clarence, shrewd 
as he was, involved himself and Montrose in a 
tangle of liability and difficulties. It was useless 
to tell Montrose much about it ; Montrose would 
neither understand nor care. 

And he was right so far. But the blow when 
it fell was all the heavier for being totally un- 
expected. 

Mr. Clarence was a bankrupt. Mr. Montrose 
had lost almost everything he possessed in the 
world excepting his " collections " and Rohanish. 

The crash came in the Spring. His eldest 
son was at Cambridge ; the younger boy, Lionel, 
at school. He and his wife had been spending 
the winter in Italy ; and he left her there when 
he hurried to London to investigate affairs as 
well as his bewilderment would allow. 

Weak as this man was, he must yet have had 
in him some trace of the sturdy nature of his 
forefathers. In the moment of dismay and 
reverse his courage rose ; the silken bonds that 
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his self-indulgent life had woven about him 
were torn apart. 

" I don't blame you, William," he said ; " you 
have suffered more than I ; you have had the 
anxiety of it all, as well as the loss. I ought to 
have realized what speculation might mean, and 
have helped you to get the break on while yet 
there was time. Now there only remains to 
wind up affairs as well as one can. Til sell my 
collection — yes. Til sell the pictures and the 
things. And TU go and live at Rohanish." 

They say that every man is a hero at one 
time in his life. Certainly, that speech of Eustace 
Montrose was heroic ! Neither Mr. Clarence 
nor, perhaps, he himself quite realized what was 
involved when he said, "I'll go and live at 
Rohanish." 

The full summer-tide had come before he and 
his family reached their northern home. There 
they were received with a respect approaching 
to awe, an experience which went far to comfort 
Mrs. Montrose, at the least. The report of the 
change in their fortunes had barely penetrated 
to Rohanish. That the laird had lost money 
was vaguely whispered, but the simple island - 
folk could not believe in the poverty of a man 
whose loose sovereigns seemed in no way ex- 
hausted, and whose wife wore such very hand- 
some dresses 1 
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The three younger children came to the 
Highlands with their parents — Lionel, the 
school-boy, and his sisters, Anne and Dora. 
Mrs. Montrose always spoke of them as "the 
children," although Anne was almost eighteen, 
and a tall, womanly creature whom it would be 
impossible to keep in the background much 
longer. Clarence, the eldest-born, had gone on 
a reading tour with a number of his Cambridge 
friends. 

" What will he think of this place ? " sighed 
his mother as she looked at the rudely-painted 
woodwork, the scanty furniture, and the curtain- 
less windows of Rohanish Castle. Clarence 
was her darling, her pride and pleasure. On 
him she now lavished all the love which her 
husband's indifference had forced back upon her 
heart. It was for Clarence's sake that she most 
regretted the loss of her own fortune. Her 
brother was her trustee under her marriage 
settlement ; she had believed that he would see 
all secure for her boy; it was bitter to find 
that the very one who should have guarded his 
interests had betrayed them. 

That her husband's fortune should have 
melted away did not surprise her. She knew his 
credulous, dreamy nature, and knew also that 
he rather plumed himself upon his ignorance of 
the details of "business." But that all should 
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go, that Clarence should be penniless, was hard 
indeed to bear. 

The " Castle " was a large, square-built house, 
about a stone's throw from the shore, pushed as 
near as possible to the hill ; because shelter from 
the strong Atlantic gale must ever be the first 
consideration in Rohanish. So sharply does the 
ground rise behind it that one might almost have 
dropped a pebble into the chimneys ; yet, steep 
and high as is that hill, it does not by any means 
keep off all the blasts of that boisterous place. 

The island is basaltic. Rock, curiously squared 
and piled, is reared in frowning walls, or 
stretched like tessellated pavement far down 
beyond the sea-waves. Just such basalt-rock 
as has rendered Staffa's Cave a wonder, and has 
been the boast of the Giant's Causeway since 
the days of Fin-ma-cool. 

Nobody has ever boasted or wondered much 
about Rohanish. 

Perhaps that is because it lies so far off, 
amongst the steep waves of the open Atlantic ; 
perhaps because the towering flanks of the Skye 
mountains and the black peaks of Rum island — 
which form the lands lying nearest to it — some- 
what dwarf and obscure it in the eyes of the 
legion of tourists that year by year swarm 
through Scotland. 

But vast as the Skye hills are, and weird and 
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grim as Rum must always be, Rohanish is as 
worthy of a visit as either of them. 

Mr. Montrose was heartily glad — at least, for 
the first few weeks — that his refuge lay so very 
far from the haunts of men. 

He wanted time to " feel his feet," as he said. 
He was as a man that had been beaten flat by a 
tempest, and any quiet shelter into which he 
could creep was grateful to him. The world 
had treated him hardly, and the further he could 
crawl from sight and sound of it the better, 

" We must get some furniture — a writing-table 
and a better carpet, at least — for Clarence's 
room before he comes," Mrs. Montrose said, with 
pathetic dismay on her faded, sharpened face. 

" Clarence ? " answered the laird — his islanders 
called him by this title naturally, and he seized 
on it as something refreshingly different to the 
style he had hitherto borne — " Clarence ? Oh, 
he'll do well enough. The sooner he learns to 
rough it the better. Don't make yourself miser- 
able over Clarence. U j/ou want a writing-table 
or a carpet, that's another matter." 

Poor Mrs. Montrose sighed. The appoint- 
ments of the house were so hopelessly shabby 
and insufficient in her eyes, that it was not worth 
while to attempt to make them better. And as 
for being miserable, how was it possible to be 
anything else in such banishment as Rohanish ? 




CHAPTER III. 

HECTOR RAVIE's BOAT. 

5T was almost midday when the Ravies' 
boat edged herself slowly into the 
narrow mouth of the harbour of 
Rohanish. All night Hector and 
his son had been fighting their way across the 
broad waters. The wind was shifting and un- 
certain, and they reckoned themselves fortunate 
to have made the voyage in sixteen hours. 

The telegram was taken up to the Castle, and 
then the two men, letting their gabbart swing to 
its anchor-chain, went into the scrap of shelter 
that could scarcely be called a cabin, and were 
speedily asleep. 

But the message they had brought stirred up 
a wonderful agitation at the Castle. 

It was from Corpach, a place at the southern 
entrance to the Caledonian Canal, and it brought 
word that Clarence Montrose had been seriously 
hurt by an accident, and it would be as well for 
Mr. and Mrs. Montrose to come to him at once. 
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The poor mother, never very strong-minded, 
wept uncontrollably. The sympathetic islanders, 
who did not even know their young laird by 
sight, made almost as much lamentation as she 
did when the news became known to the group of 
^'helpers" who were loafing about the doors. Mrs. 
Montrose's maid, Alice, the only English servant 
in the house, was greatly astonished at this display. 

" It seems that their young laird belongs more 
to them than to those who reared him," she 
cried indignantly ; and she snubbed the sobbing 
women, and rated the men who were shaking 
their heads over the news ; but, as they could 
only "understand about one word in every twenty 
that she spoke, her indignation made very little 
differ^ice to any one. 

Mr. Montrose read the brief, imperative 
message, and then, with scarcely a glance at his 
weeping wife, walked out of the house and along 
the shore. 

The tide moaned and whispered on the rocky 
ridges of the bay ; the wind blew fitfully round 
the sharp edges of the great basalt piers that 
were reared as if built by giant hands on the 
steep escarpment of the hill. The kittiwake 
gulls screamed noisily, wheeling and fighting 
over some floating spoil. And Mr. Montrose 
noticed every sound of sea and air as he had 
never noticed such things before. 
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He had never realized that he cared par- 
ticularly for Clarence. He had felt some sort 
of pride in his youthful promise. " My lad at 
Eton," or " my son at Trinity," had been pleasant 
to speak about ; but the deeper heart of this 
man had scarcely yet been stirred. 

But to-day, as he gazed over the blue plain 
of the sea whitening here and there with the 
crests of leaping waves, he felt as though a 
great door had been opened into a land of which 
he had hitherto known nothing. The real world 
it was — the world of human interest, human 
love and hopes and troubles. The regions he 
had hitherto dwelt in were shadowy as dreams. 

He looked at the beating sea ; he watched 
the buoyant birds as they rose and fell on the 
waves ; he noticed the shepherd's child, filling 
her creel with long ruddy sea-ribbons, some 
edible weed which these people cooked and ate. 
He could see her bare feet shining white upon 
the sharp black basalt. Poor little thing, almost 
as wild and ignorant as the kittiwake gulls! 
But it might be she knew more of this ^^real 
world'^ than Eustace Montrose himself. 

He went back to the Castle, and his wife was 
astonished when she heard him speak. The 
languor had gone out of his voice ; the slow, 
dissatisfied drawl which had been on his lips 
ever since they had come to Rohanish had 
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vanished. But his words were exactly what he 
might be expected to say. 

"I suppose you will want to get off to 
Clarence ? I wish they had told us what they 
meant by an * accident.' Uncertainty is always 
unpleasant." 

"I have had your things put up, Eustace. 
Surely you will come with me ? " she said in her 
nervous, agitated way. 

He laughed. . " Oh yes ; I am going with you 
— that is, when we can get away. But what 
train do you intend to take ? Have you ordered 
a carriage ? " 

"You mock at me, Eustace. Don't you re- 
member that our boy may be dying — that per- 
haps he is dead } " 

He turned to her, and laid his hand upon her 
arm quite gently. 

" Forgive me," he said. " I also am anxious 
about Clarence. I am annoyed at being shut 
up in this place when every hour is precious. 
There is no steamer due for five days. Annette, 
the only way to get to the mainland is to go in 
the boat that brought the telegram. Could you 
possibly go forty miles over stormy water in an 
open boat ? " 

She was crying again. The unwonted kind- 
ness in her husband's voice had opened the 
flood-gates of her tears, which, truth to tell, were 
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never very firmly shut down. But she answered 
bravely, in spite of her sobbing — 

"If you can go, I can. We must reach 
Clarence, and risk rough water. But can a boat^ 
a little boat, go all that way ? " 

" It is not so very small ; it is not even exactly 
what I called it — an ' open ' boat," he answered. 
" It is a smack — a fishing-smack — and well used 
to rough water, though scarcely what a lady 
would choose for a pleasure sail." 

" I can be ready in ten minutes," she said. 
" I have given Alice orders to be ready." 

" Alice ! you can't take Alice ! What would 
be the good of Alice, useless fine lady as she is ? 
She could not go in a fishing-smack ! Annette, 
now you are a poor man's wife, you should begin 
to do without a lady'smaid." 

Hector Ravie made a good deal of difficulty 
about taking passengers back to Tobermory. 
He was tired, he said — which was true ; and he 
was bound to go on towards Loch Boisdale for 
the fishing, fishing which would be worth many 
pound notes to him — which was by no means 
true ! But Mr. Montrose never bargained, except 
in auction-rooms and curiosity shops ; he waited 
till Hector had talked himself quiet, then asked 
what his charge would be, and gave him the 
money without more ado. 

Manus was out of the way for the moment^ 
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and the old man greedily pocketed the coin. 
Manus should never know how much it amounted 
to. What business was it of his ? 

A Rohanish crofter had begged a passage, 
and he helped the Ravies to sail the grey boat 
The wind was still fresh, and the seas heavy^ 
Poor Mrs. Montrose lay enveloped in shawls in 
the most sheltered place that Manus could find 
for her ; and her husband, almost more wretched 
than she was, tried to make out the course they 
were steering, and to fancy that those hills in 
the east to which they were bound were getting 
more and more distinct as the minutes crawled 
along. 

They were off the Rhue of Rum when the 
wind fell suddenly. 

The great brown sail flapped idly against the 
mast ; the boat lurched and rocked on the steep 
oily swell of the Atlantic. Hector's bushy eye- 
brows came together in a frown so gloomy that 
his red eyes gleamed beneath them as if under 
a pent-house thatch. 

Mrs. Montrose, exhausted by her weeping, 
and soothed by the quiet which stole over air 
and sea, had sunk into a lethargy which was 
not wholly sleep. The Rohanish man, with 
Scottish taciturnity, sat smoking in the bows 
of the boat. Hector was steering. Manus 
looked up, and met Mr. Montrose's glance. 
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He came across to him, stepping over the 
thwarts and the ballast, the sunlight touching 
his beard, and shining in his kindly, thoughtful 
eyes. 

" I'm afraid, sir, the voyage will be long," he 
said. " Twas ill for us that the wind fell ; but it 
will, likely, freshen a bit after sundown." 

After sundown ! It was not four o'clock, and 
the sun had yet to pass the rest of the long arch 
which makes his northern, summer's course. 
Mr. Montrose did not answer that speech; he 
could not. 

"Fm the more vexed as you're pressed for 
time, and the lady is with us," Manus added 
simply, as he returned to his place forwards. 

Eustace Montrose looked after him uneasily ; 
and once or twice he caught himself gazing at 
the fisherman's face. It was a curious face, 
when one came to examine it. What business 
had a* wild Highlander with a face lik-e that ? 
And for the first time since his boyhood a 
suspicion of his own churlishness crossed Mr. 
Montrose's mind. 

This man had made an effort to be courteous — 
indeed, he had been almost sympathetic, absurd 
as it seemed to acknowledge it — and he, Mr. 
Montrose, a gentleman born and trained, had 
allowed the kindly words to pass without re- 
sponse. The consciousness of it fidgeted him. 
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The wind did rise after sundown, and once 
again the grey boat sped on. But it was long 
after midnight when they entered Tobermory 
harbour ; and a heavy sea-mist was falling — a 
mist which anywhere but in Scotland would be 
called rain ! 

There would be no steamer to take them on 
to Oban until eight or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Montrose decided to go at once to the 
hotel. 

Tobermory hotel is perched high on the rock 
overlooking the pier. Mrs. Montrose, half 
paralyzed with cold, sorrow, and sea-sickness, 
dragged herself up the hill with difficulty. Her 
husband's arm was but slender support, and the 
poor lady almost fainted as she struggled on. 

Manus Ravie carried their luggage to the 
doorstep. 

And it appeared as though the doorstep was 
to be the end of their journey; for ring and 
knock as they might, they could rouse no one 
within the hotel. 

"You see, there's few chance strangers this 
way," Manus said apologetically. ** People come 
by the steamer, or they don't come at all. And 
the servants, poor bodies, are just tired and 
sleep sound when there's no call for watching." 

Mr. Montrose abused Scotland in general, and 
the island of Mull in particular, in terms of 

P 
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measureless wrath. His wife sank down on the 
stone steps, and said nothing ; she was even too 
weary to cry. 

Manus looked from one to the other, and then 
up at the blank windows. It was bitterly cold, 
as Scottish summer nights can sometimes be. 
Away in the north the pale light hung, showing 
that the sun had not sunk very far below the 
horizon. These midnight dawnings are chill and 
mystical ; it is a daylight that brings no cheer. 

Suddenly a flash of ruddy firelight shone from 
a cottage above them further off on the hillside 
betwixt the " town " and the sea. 

It was John McQueen's house ; and Manus 
forthwith remembered a sick heifer over which 
John McQueen was doubtless keeping watch. 

He turned to Mr. Montrose. 

" Will it please you to take shelter yonder ? " 
he said, pointing to the open doorway whence 
the light of the blazing peat came dancing over 
the heath. "The lady can rest there, I'm certain 
sure ; and be kindly welcome." 

A Highland cottage did not seem a very 
fitting shelter, and it never occurred to the 
gentleman to express any sort of gratitude. But 
he saw no better plan, and, rousing his wife, he 
silently followed Manus to McQueen's door. 

The place appeared to be empty. John had 
gone to the byre to tend his heifer, leaving his 
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door Widely open ; his own bed, from which he 
had evidently only just risen, was in a sort of 
cupboard in the wall, partly veiled by a white- 
and-blue checked curtain. Bell and her little 
sister were sleeping " ben " — namely, in the tiny 
inner room. The crockery gleamed on the 
shelves ; the floor was strewn with silver sand ; 
a big geranium showed its round leaves against 
the window-pane, and above it hung Bell's 
singing bird in its gaudy cage, the only present 
Manus had ever given her. 

Mrs. Montrose gave a sigh of relief as she 
entered. 

Poor as the place might be, it had an air of 
comfort to eyes that had for hours been peering 
through the driving sea-mists and the falling 
darkness. 

" Here is a fireside, at least," the laird 
muttered. "You are chilled to the bone, 
Annette, and this place is the best we shall 
get in this out-of-the-world hole. Where's the 
fellow gone ? " 

Manus Ravie had put down his burden, and 
darted away to the cow-house after John 
McQueen. Perhaps he had his own reasons 
for wishing to be out of the way if the unusual 
sound of voices should arouse Bell. 

He need not have dreaded any show of annoy- 
ance or embarrassment from her. 
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She came quickly from the inner room, her 
bare feet gleaming from beneath her homespun 
petticoat, and her little shawl folded over head 
and shoulders. And no lady in the land could 
have bidden welcome to unexpected guests more 
gracefully than did this Highland girL 

She asked no questions ; she seemed to have 
comprehended matters at one glance, Mn 
Montrose's half ungracious explanations died 
upon his lips ; they were not needed. To be 
cold and wet and weary were reasons enough 
for entering the cottage of such simple folk as 
the McQueens. 

. "And it is a cup of tea you will get this 
minute/* said Bell, as she thrust her black kettle 
into the very reddest corner of that glowing 
peat fire. " And the lady will likely choose to 
get a little sleep ? . Here comes my father to 
bid you kindly welcome." 

And she paused and blushed beneath her 
hooded shawl, for behind her father came Manus 
Ravie. 






CHAPTER IV. 




THE DAINTY DUCHESS. 

HE university "reading party" of 
which Clarence Montrose was a mem- 
ber had not done very much work. 
Five or six young men had joined 
forces avowedly for the purpose of mastering the 
contents of the piles of books they one and all 
had brought in their portmanteaux ; they in- 
tended to read, they wished to read, but the 
vacation was long, and only the first week or 
two had passed as yet. The "grind" could 
begin, must begin soon, but for the present they 
gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
novelty of their surroundings. 

It was splendid weather, too ; clear and 
breezy. It would be a perfect sin to waste such 
weather over books. It would soon rain. Did 
It not rain four weeks out of five in the High- 
lands ? Rainy weather would do for work ; 
whilst the sun shone they would just enjoy it. 

So they wandered leisurely northwards, making 
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long "tramps " through glens, and across moun- 
tains, sending their luggage to await them at 
some convenient hotel. At Oban Clarence found 
a friend of his, Vernon Lane, in a trim steam- 
yacht bound for the Caledonian Canal. 

That yacht made reading more out of the 
question than ever. The whole party made ex- 
cursions in her to StafTa, to lona, passing almost 
within sight of Rohanish ; indeed, the question 
was whether they should not all go on to Skye, 
breaking up the Cambridge programme entirely. 

But the storm that had driven the coasting 
vessels to Tobermory for shelter came in time 
to take its share in deciding the question. 
This might be the "bad weather" come in 
earnest, so the young men decided to go on to 
Banavie at the head of the Linneh loch, which 
would be a place quiet and solitary enough to 
favour any amount of reading. 

Mr. Lane took them up the Linneh loch. His 
boat, the Dainty Duchess^ was not afraid of winds 
or waves which are to be met with in those 
sheltered waters. He intended to make his way 
through the canal to Inverness, returning round 
the North of Scotland and the outer Hebrides, 
if the weather made the plan possible. 

But it was in the Linneh loch that the 
accident occurred that was the reason of the 
telegram being sent to Rohanish. 
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The yacht had been brought within the shadow 
of Ben Nevis ; they could see the lights in the 
windows of the inn at Banavie where they in- 
tended to take up their quarters; the farewell 
words were being said, and a boat had been 
ordered to take the guests ashore, when Clarence 
Montrose was seriously, if not dangerously, hurt 
by the sudden rushing out of the anchor-chain. 

He was standing talking to Vernon Lane in the 
bows of the vessel while the sailors were pre- 
paring to drop the anchor; the men, through some 
inexplicable carelessness, let the whole weight 
fall at once, and the great iron links of the chain 
caught Clarence's foot, knocking him down, and 
tearing open the whole skin of his leg from the 
ankle to the knee, and seriously injuring the 
tendons and muscles. 

Medical help is not always easy to obtain in 
these out-of-the-way places. It was hours before 
a doctor could be found, and meanwhile poor 
Clarence lay in agony in the cabin of the 
Duchess^ fancying that he must endure the 
amputation of his leg at the very least ! 

Things were not so bad as that, the doctor pro- 
nounced But the injury was very grave, certainly. 
Rest, quiet, good nursing — all this he must have; 
and should any amount of fever set in " 

" Well ? " said Lane impatiently, as the rather 
garrulous doctor paused significantly. "Well, 
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what then ? Had I better run down to Greenock 
or Glasgow at once, and get him " 

" Get him better advice," he was about to add, 
but checked himself in time. 

" No, no," the Highland doctor did not think 
that necessary. " Get him a nurse, if you please. 
Hasn't he a mother, or maybe a sister ? " 

Lane thought this a splendid suggestion. 
Clarence Montrose's people were comparatively 
close by. Clarence had pointed out their island of 
Rohanish, as they ran somewhere near it return- 
ing from Staffa. Lane would telegraph for them, 
and the responsibility would be off his shoulders. 

He was a very just man ; generous and kind 
in a hidden, shamefaced fashion. He per- 
sistently made the worst of himself, and was 
always trying to put his own good deeds in the 
most unpleasant and cynical light 

He had not known very much of the Mont- 
roses. He had been at Eton with Clarence, and 
had stayed with him in London, and Clarence 
had once spent a week in August with him on 
his Yorkshire estate among the grouse. He 
had heard of Mr. Montrose's reverse of fortune ; 
indeed, Clarence made no secret of the thing, 
and had talked absurdly enough of going to live 
at Rohanish on oatmeal and potatoes, and of 
• returning to the " garb of old Gaul " for economic 
rather than picturesque reasons. 
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But judging somewhat as the crofters had 
done, Mr. Lane thought affairs might not be so 
very bad, after all. At any rate, Mr. Montrose 
had better come and judge for himself of his 
son's condition. 

The Dainty Duchess swung very gracefully and 
easily in the bend of the landlocked arm of sea 
that runs up amongst the jagged mountains of 
Inverness-shire. Little ripples and sparkles of 
phosphorescent light played round the grim iron 
links that had done such mischief to poor Clarence 
Montrose. The night was calm and beautiful. 
That very calmness was delaying at that same 
hour the grey boat's sailing across from Rohanish. 
Faint streamers of pale pink and yellow hues 
shot up now and again from behind the great 
shoulder of the Ben, as the sunlight from below 
the horizon caught upon the vapours of the 
night. 

Vernon Lane lay back on his deck-chair 
thinking. 

Life had treated him easily hitherto. He had 
plenty of money ; a good position in his county ; 
a fairly clear name, so far ; no very near relatives, 
no very troublesome friends; and certainly no 
enemies, unless it might be a dishonest game- 
keeper whom he had dismissed at a moment's 
notice last year, and who had since sent him 
anonymous letters threatening him with mys- 
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terious vengeance. His yacht was his latest 
hobby. He had studied engineering on leaving 
school, and had got, or fancied that he had got, 
a very thorough knowledge of machinery, at 
least as regarded marine engines and their 
developments. His pretty Duchess and her 
steaming performances were the very pride of 
his heart. 

The years had flowed over him, the days of 
boyhood and of earliest manhood, without bring- 
ing him any very serious thoughts. What he 
could see and handle, what he could enjoy or 
possess— these were the things that had hitherto 
filled the circle of his life. 

He had been below with Clarence for a long 
time, and had come on deck for a breath of air 
before turning in. Poor Clarence ! he was suffer- 
ing hideous pain ; and that country saw-bones 
did not seem able to do anything to lessen it. 
It would be a comfort to see this mother arrive. 
What would she be like ? And Vernon Lane 
began to wonder what his own mother would 
have been, had she lived to be with him now, 
instead of dying when he was too young to 
remember much beyond the sight of her face 
or the sound of her voice. 

He was strangely alone in the world. 

He had laughed and declared that he reckoned 
it a good thing to be free from ties of all sorts ; 
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that he was specially thankful that he had no 
"woman-kind " belonging to him. But to-night, 
in the silence and the shadow; to-night, when 
the loneliness of the great hills was round and 
about him ; to-night he found it in his heart to 
feel envious of Clarence Montrose. 

Presently hisear caught thesound of oars. Some 
boat crossing the loch, doubtless. The regular 
splash and muffled rattle as the oars rose and 
fell chimed in well with his musings. The tide 
gurgled against the yacht's cable, and he heard 
the cry of some night-bird upon the moors. 
Well, if family ties and home delights were not for 
him, there was at least a charm in these solitary 
wanderings, in this sense of peace. 

The boat had drawn nearer ; it was close to 
the yacht's side, and now a man's voice was 
hailing, and a sailor leaned over to reply. 

Vernon Lane could hear the sailor's answers 
better than he could make out the meaning of 
the questions, uttered as they were with a High- 
land accent sounding almost like a foreign 
tongue to southern ears. 

"The doctor.^ Oh, he's away these hours. 
Coming again ? Well, maybe he'll be here to- 
morrow morning. What's wrong ? Who wants 
him ? " 

There was a groan from the boat. It pushed 
off from the yacht's side, and Lane could hear 
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the sound of voices, speaking in Gaelic now, but 
with the note of grief in them that is intelligible 
in all languages alike. 

He rose, and called over the bulwarks. 

" Who is wanting the doctor ? Can I help in 
any way ? Is it another accident ? " 

A man stood up in the small boat, and Lane 
could see that he removed his bonnet and held 
it in his two hands pressed tight against his 
chest He was a little thick-set man, with 
straight dark hair lying like thatch upon his 
forehead, and his words came slowly, as though 
he were translating them into English as he 
uttered them one by one, 

" Sir, no accident at all. It is my baby. She 
is five weeks old. She is very sick. Her mother 
IS dead, and it is I and her grandmother who are 
bringing her this day down from the hills, away, 
over many miles to find the doctor. And the 
doctor, he is gone, you tell. We have been to 
his house at Achnacloy, but it is not returning 
there he'll be just now. It is grievous, for the 
bit lassie she is very bad, whatever ; but that is 
all. There is nothing one can do, nothing. Even 
the doctor himself. . . . One doctor could not 
save the mother; may happen this one could 
not save the lass. And that is all." 

A woman was sitting in the stem of the boat ; 
a bundle was on her knee, a very small bundle^ 
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perfectly soundless and motionless as far as 
Lane could make out. 

" I haven't an idea where your doctor is gone 
to," he said impetuously. " He did not seem to 
be quite sure himself. But if you choose to wait 
here until the morning, you and the child, you 
shall have food and shelter at least. You can't 
go on dragging a sick baby about all night," 

The man did not quite understand. Lane's 
invitation came like a cataract of strange words 
upon him. He put on his cap, and turned to 
the woman* 

It was she who replied, and her tones were so 
musical and her utterance so clear that Lane 
was startled. 

*' It is very good of you, sir. The baby would 
be the better of the warmth of a fire It is 
a sore thing to bear her back to the hills without 
finding the help we seek for hen Niel and I 
would give but little trouble, and thank you 
kindly." 

" Just to think of it I " muttered Vernon Lane 
to himself when, half an hour later, he returned 
to his deck-chair and lit another cigar. " That 1 
should have set up a floating hospital ! Poor 
Montrose is bad enough, but he got hurt on 
board the Duchess^ and she must do her best for 
him as in honour bound ; but that a sick baby 
should be my guest, and a queer Highlander 
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tliat looks like a sketch of Wilkie's come to 
life, and an old woman dressed like a peasant 
with the voice of a queen — I shouldn't have been 
able to guess yesterday at my new character. 
A baby, no less ! " 

He laughed a little ; laughter that soon died 
away as he thought of Montrose writhing with 
pain in his berth below. 

"It is all very well to talk about 'helping 
others/" he muttered. "But the mischief is 
there is so little helping that can be got round. 
Here's Montrose — Vm to turn in and sleep like 
a bear in winter, I suppose, and he'll be grinning 
with agony, and not get a wink. And as for the 
youngster — well, I believe babies are too small 
to be able to cram much pain into their bodies. 
That was all stuff about Shakespeare's beetle; he 
just said it to help out his poetry, I hold. 'Twould 
be a very poor giant that couldn't feel more 
than a beetle. I hope the little beggar won't 
shriek all night. I shall go and sleep ashore — 
knock up those fellows at the inn, if it does." 

But the baby didn't shriek : it was too weak 
and far gone on the road to its tiny grave. It 
lay on its grandmother's knees in one of the 
cabins, only an occasional spasm on its little 
white face giving evidence of the life that still 
lingered. 

The father had gone to the forecastle with the 
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sailors ; but though the men were kind in their 
rough fashion, he found that he could neither 
eat nor talk, so he returned to the after-cabin, 
where he sat in the deep shadow and looked at 
his child, as silent as the baby itself. 

Presently the woman half turned. 

« Niel." 

" What is it ? " He spoke in English, with 
the curious hesitation that had marked his 
speech with Mr. Lane. 

** These strangers are kind. Here is warmth and 
good words. You must take heart, Niel. There 
is light behind every cloud, be it ever so black." 

" Light ? The light went out for me, all but 
that faint spark on your lap there — the light 
died out five weeks ago. I like ill to hear you 
speak of taking heart. Have ye so soon forgotten 
the Mary ye well loved ? " 

For a moment she did not answer. The taunt 
stabbed deeply. Niel's lost wife had been her 
only child, the very light of her life. For Mary's 
sake she had borne up against sorrow ; for 
Mary's sake she had toiled and striven ; for 
Mary's sake she had smiled when scalding tears 
were lying just within her eyes. It was her love 
for Mary that gave her strength to relinquish 
her to Niel ; and, again, it was for the sake of 
Mary's memory that now, with her own heart 
sore to breaking, she tried to comfort him. 




CHAPTER V. 

NIEL CARRON'S CHILD. 

[N old woman," was what Vernon 
Lane had called her; but had 
there been sufficient daylight for 
him to have seen her as she sat in 
the boat, or stepped on board his yacht, he 
would never have applied such a term to Bridget 
Murray. 

A grandmother she was. Yet she could 
scarcely have been over forty years of age ; and 
her face and figure hardly gave evidence even 
of that. 

She was very tall, with a beautiful carriage 
of the head and neck ; her step had a singular 
graceful swiftness, a rapid dignity. Her large 
dark eyes, very bright and piercing, were only 
saved from hardness by the sorrow which 
shadowed them ; and her whole face was a 
strange mixture of reserve and tenderness, 

" She spoke like a queen," was Lane's verdict. 

It would have been well for a good many 
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queens had they possessed Bridget Murray's gift 
of rare speech and wise words ! 

Her son-in-law, Niel Carron, tried her patience 
to the verge of exhaustion. 

She had never quite forgiven him for stealing 
the first place in her Mary's heart He was a 
joiner by trade — a careful, honest man as far as 
he went ; and he had beyond doubt a heart of 
gold, or he could not have rightly appreciated 
Mary ! But he was talkative and demon- 
strative ; proud of his little bit of learning ; 
proud of his shelf of well-worn books ; proud 
of a far-away tie of blood to Hugh Miller, " one 
of Scotland's noblest minds," as he was fond of 
saying. 

And Bridget Murray, looking from her wider 
point of vision, felt that his pride was as small 
as his learning. She was angry at him, and at 
his Celtic self-satisfaction. She was angry that 
Mary should have chosen to link her life to one 
whose whole horizon was bounded by the bare 
brown hills of his own Highlands. But the 
man's absorbing love for his young wife, his 
blank bitter sorrow at his loss, and his pathetic 
devotion to the tiny babe melted Bridget 

When the turf was laid on Mary's grave, there 
sprang up a store of love in her mother's heart, 
not only for the poor bereft baby, but for its 
father, for the same Niel Carron that had vexed 

E 
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her very soul in the short year of Mary's wedded 
life. 

It was piteous to see how he clung to the 
child. Such a small scrap of humanity as it 
was! Too small to be dressed even in the 
miniature garments its poor young mother's 
hands had prepared, Bridget wrapped it in 
widths of cotton-wool and in her own softest 
shawl, and felt that it would not long need 
earthly clothing. 

But Niel was loath to believe it was dying. 
The doctor at Achnacloy was clever, folks said, 
Bridget must show the child to him. What 
was the use of doctor's learning if it could not 
save the life of a bairn ? 

The tramp over the hills was longer and 
colder than he had thought for. What if the 
child's strength should fail, and it die, then and 
there, on the mountain side ! 

He took it in his own arms, murmuring to it 
in Gaelic words which Bridget could not catch ; 
telling out all his grief to those small, heedless 
ears ; charging it with messages to its mother, 
who had gone before into the silent land where 
no human utterance could reach her, be it ever 
so full of passionate love ; striding on as he 
talked, faster and faster, until Bridget could 
scarcely follow along the broken hazardous 
paths. 
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The doctor was not at Achnacloy. 

He had gone to the yacht in the loch, below 
the pier at Corpach. A gentleman from England 
had been hurt, and it might be hours and hours 
before he would be back. Maybe it was for 
going on to Fort William he would be when he 
was so far as Corpach; and then it would be 
late to-morrow, likely, before he'd be home. So 
they said. 

Niel determined to follow to the yacht ; but 
there he was foiled again. 

"Take heart," Bridget was saying. There 
did not seem to be much to hearten Niel Carron 
in all the width of the world ! 

He had been reared in the somewhat hard 
faith of the Scottish Church. He had been 
schooled and taught and " up-brought " by his 
stem father and far sterner mother; and his 
own nature caused him to take to argument 
and doctrine as the wild swans take to the 
marshes where the reeds and tangled rootlets 
hinder the waters as they flow to the sea. He 
could, of course, read English perfectly, but 
Gaelic was the accustomed tongue of the country, 
and he had scarcely used English in common 
life until he wooed and won Mary Murray^ 
Even yet it was to him more the language of 
printed books, of thought and ** learning," than 
the easy medium of daily talk. 
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His whole existence had been changed since 
he knew tlie Murrays. He had read of such 
creatures as Mary, but they had hitherto been as 
no more real to him than the Britomart and Una 
in the pages of Spenser. That a girl as good 
and gentle and beautiful as the heroine of any 
poet's dream could stand with actual feet upon 
the earth, could listen to his halting talk, could 
care to smile on him — all this was past belief. 

And when he found that such a home as he 
could offer — ^just the joiner's cottage by the 
burn at Ullamore — that such a home as his did 
not repel her, nor his rude ways and clumsy 
words disgust her, the wonder of the thing 
deepened until he could fancy it all one blissful, 
impossible dream. 

And as a dream it had faded, leaving behind 
it but that moaning bundle on Bridget Murray's 
knee. 





CHAPTER VI. 

"WHO IS SHE?" 

HE Chevalier y the great mail-steamer 
from the south, came ploughing 
through the blue waters of the 
Linneh loch, leaving behind a seeth- 
ing wake of foam in a long straight line as far 
as one might see. 

It was evening, the third day after Clarence's 
accident. Vernon Lane stood on his yacht's 
deck, and watched the approaching funnels of 
the Chevalier. He hoped devoutly that Mr. and 
Mrs. Montrose would be on board. He was 
growing more impatient than ever at the re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. 

Clarence was still in terrible pain. And, what 
was worse, the doctor did not seem to have any 
notion how to help him ! 

Were it not for waiting for the parents, Vernon 
Lane would have been off to Oban for better 
advice. But having summoned them, he could 
do no other than await their coming. Clarence 
did not appear to be half so anxious for their 
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arrival as was Lane. But the fever which had 
set in seemed to have dazed him ; and then, of 
course, he had nothing to do but lie there and 
endure his woes as best he might. Lane had to 
try and see and decide what might be for the best. 

It was a worrying business from first to last. 
There was the stupidity of his sailors, in the first 
instance, in damaging him at all ; the stupidity 
of Clarence himself in not standing clear of the 
chain ; and, lastly and mostly, the stupidity of 
this doctor from the mountains, who could not 
hit on a plan of curing him faster. 

He had not known how to save the baby either. 

Niel Carron's child had not been a fair test 
of any physician's powers ; for its frail life had 
ebbed pretty nearly to its lowest sands before 
the Achnacloy doctor ever set his eyes upon it. 
But Vernon was angry and impatient, and unjust, 
as most angry folks are. 

The tiny body, scarcely larger than a waxen 
doll, was lying now in the after-cabin. Niel had 
gone to make its coffin, that he might carry it 
decently, and bury it by its mother's side in the 
kirkyard at Ullamore. Mrs. Murray waited 
until he should return, and meanwhile had 
offered her services as Clarence's nurse. 

What a curious woman she was ! 

Vernon Lane looked at her in astonishment 
as she moved quietly about the cabin waiting 
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upon his friend. She was poorly dressed ; her 
manner was respectful, just the ideal manner 
of a peasant woman. But Lane, as he watched 
her, could not help deciding within himself that 
this was no peasant. 

She was of Argyle, she said, when he had 
asked where she came from. She added no 
more, and Mr. Lane felt he could question her 
no further. 

It was a good wind that had blown her aboard 
his yacht, at any rate ; and he spoke sharply to 
his captain, who came to him with some nonsense 
about. the sailors' objection to having a corpse 
on board. It would be well for any one of them 
were they as harmless as that innocent baby, 
said Mr. Lane angrily, and well if they had as 
much sense amongst the whole lot of them as 
the baby's grandmother ! 

But he laughed a little grimly to himself as 
he watched the nearing funnels of the steamship 
Chevalier^ and wished he had never got caught 
in such a network of disagreeables. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Montrose should arrive by 
that steamer he would offer his yacht to them 
to carry Clarence whither they wished, and he 
himself would go off on a walking tour, or any 
other sort of tour, with those fellows at the inn 
at Banavie. For very much more of this sort of 
thing he could not stand 1 
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Mr. and Mrs. Montrose were on board the 
Chevalier. 

Mrs. Montrose brought a maid, and a mountain 
of luggage. Vernon Lane whistled a stave of 
one of his most melancholy tunes as he spied 
this boat-load for his Duchess. 

The " maid " was Bell McQueen from Tober- 
mory. Mrs. Montrose had been rendered so 
helpless by the perils and exposure of her voyage 
from Rohanish that her husband, alarmed, had 
talked of leaving her at Tobermory, which idea 
made her more miserable than ever. The delays 
in reaching her boy had been too many, too 
cruel, already ; go on she must 

It was Manus Ravie who suggested that Bell 
should go with her ; and the plan really seemed 
a good one. The girl's frank, kindly ways had 
won the poor lady's heart. The cottage out on 
the steep headland of Mull had proved an 
asylum of peace to Mrs. Montrose. She was worn 
out with grief and fatigue ; she felt dimly through 
the mazes of her misery that her husband, 
although beside her now, was yet far away in 
heart and mind. He despised her for her weak- 
ness, he did not even care for Clarence as she cared, 
nor share her wild impatience to reach his side. 

So it was that the island girl's unspoken 
sympathy fell like rain on the starved ground of 
her heart. 
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Bell made her lie down on her own white bed. 
She brought her tea, — smoky, weak tea, which 
Mrs. Montrose would have thought undrinkable 
at any other time — she sent her little sister 
Maggie to the town as soon as the shops were 
open for " white bread," and she sent Manus to 
the pier to inquire about the first steamer by 
which it would be possible to reach Oban, where 
one might catch the northward-bound Chevalier, 

And presently Mrs. Montrose found herself 
talking to this girl as she had rarely talked to 
any one in all her life. She had had no friends, 
poor lady, since her girlhood ; the acquaintances 
she had made in the great world were too busy, 
and she herself had been too busy for words 
and thoughts beyond the chatter and turmoil of 
daily life. But now, in the silence of this peasant 
home, in the waiting time of these dreary hours, 
she told Bell a little, and let the shrewd Scottish 
eyes see a great deal of her troubles. 

Bell McQueen had lately developed powers 
which Manus only began dimly to suspect on 
that day when she spoke to him of raising 
himself higher by the very thickness of his 
troubles. It was during her notable visit to 
Glasgow that she had learned so much, but it 
was rather her absence from Mull than her 
presence in the great city that had awakened 
the sympathy that made her wise. 
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"You must rest now," she said to Mrs. 
Montrose ; " you must just get strong and calm 
for the sake of him that is hurt He is weary- 
ing for you far more than you are wearying 
for the sight of him ; and it would vex him to 
see you weeping and white and downhearted. 
You will let me take off these clasping boots 
and wrap up your feet in the plaid? Maggie, 
run and skim the best of the cream ; and bid 
Manus Ravie bring up the best fish he can find 
at the boats. Or maybe the gentleman would 
like a bit of flesh-meat ? And there's meat to 
be had in Tobermory." 

It was not the girl's hospitality that brought, a 
gleam of comfort to poor Mrs. Montrose. Her 
homely preparations might have amused, perhaps 
revolted, the spoilt London lady ; but the ring 
of genuine feeling brought an echo that there 
was no resisting. 

And so, while Mr. Montrose wandered about 
the harbour in the early hours of the morning, 
and waited impatiently for the first steamer that 
could carry them to Oban, his wife lay quietly 
on Bell McQueen's blue-curtained bed, feeling 
more restful, more at home, than she had done 
since the day on which she had heard that the 
sole place of refuge left for them all was in the 
wilds of the Highlands. 

Manus Ravie noticed all this. It pleased him 
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even more than it surprised him. It was just 
delightful to see his Bell prized, and by "the 
quality " too ! Certainly it would be a good 
plan for her to go with the lady to Corpach, and 
do a hand's turn where it was needed, and look 
after her a little, the poor body ! 

Mrs. Montrose needed comforting more on 
her journey to her son's bedside than she did 
when she actually reached him. 

She thought of Clarence when she got to 
Corpach, not of herself; and the mental and 
moral tonic which self-forgetfulness can be to 
such a nature as hers is wonderful. 

Clarence had gone through a great deal of 
pain ; the injured leg was really a terrible sight, 
so cruelly had the heavy chain mangled and 
bruised it. But the rough Highland doctor 
was proved to be in the right No bones were 
broken, and the worst was over. The very 
severity of the pain was a good sign, in the 
doctor's opinion. It had been severe enough to 
satisfy any one for three days ; and now, thanks 
to remedies and nursing, it had abated greatly. 

" I've been easier ever since my good nurse 
took me in hand, mother," said Clarence, smiling 
gratefully up in Bridget Murray's face. 

In the gloomy little cabin of the Duchess^ Mrs. 
Montrose had scarcely noticed any one but her 
boy; now she turned and looked at Bridget. 
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And for almost the first time in her life she was 
puzzled how to address a woman. 

Straight and tall, with a beautiful clear-cut 
face, with a poise of the head and a grace of 
movement which would give distinction in any 
company, and yet dressed in the homely gown 
and coarse frilled cap of a Scottish peasant, 
Bridget Murray stood quietly with her tray, 
waiting until her patient should have leisure to 
take the dainty food which she and the yacht's 
cook had concocted for him. 

She smiled as she met Mrs. Montrose's glance. 
"It is only since yesterday, ma'am, that IVe 
done anything," she said. 

"Yes, and it is only since yesterday that 
I've had the first beginning of ease," laughed 
Clarence. " Your hand, nurse, must be made of 
poppy-petals — it soothes me like a charm." 

"Who is she?" asked Mrs. Montrose, as 
Bridget carried the empty tray up the companion 
out of sight. 

" I don't know. Lane does not know. She 
looks like a princess at a masqued ball, doesn't 
she.? She came here two days ago with her 
son-in-law and a baby grandchild. The baby 
was dying, and they were searching for the 
doctor. Lane took them in, of course ; he's the 
kindest soul, though to hear him you'd think 
he'd no more feeling than his own decks 1 The 
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poor little thing died, and the father has gone to 
arrange its funeral. Mrs. Murray — that is her 
name, she says — Mrs. Murray talked a good 
deal about it to me. I never thought much 

about a baby's life or death before " And 

Clarence's voice fell wistfully. 

" It was rather a mournful subject for you, 
dear, in your state," said Mrs. Montrose. 

He did not answer, but in his heart he 
knew that Bridget Murray's talk had helped 
him through the weary pain-laden hours far 
better than all his friend Lane's efforts at 
" amusement." The simple story of Niel Carron's 
love and sorrow, the thought of the man going 
over the hills to his empty home to fashion his 
baby's coffin with his own hands, the knowledge 
that within the narrow space of the yacht's cabin 
the tiny body lay that had held a human soul with 
all its mysteries and possibilities — all this had 
been of absorbing interest to Clarence Montrose. 

Lane would have laughed at him, so he judged, 
could Lane have guessed. 

But Lane himself, man of the world as he was, 
had also come under Bridget Murray's spell. 
His annoyances were smoothed away and for- 
gotten when he saw that serene face of hers, 
so sternly sweet and calm. What were his small 
vexations compared to the sorrows she must 
have gone through t Aye, and more, what were 
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his idle interests and self-pleasing plans compared 
with her ideas of life's vaster meanings ? 

A queer thing, truly, for an educated gentle- 
man of the type of Vernon Lane to feel himself 
to be flippant and mean beside a Scottish peasant 
upon whom he had never set eyes until she came 
to his yacht's side three days ago ! And a queer 
thing that he should have divined so much of her 
thoughts when he had heard so little of her speech. 

Niel Carron returned that night 

His bronzed face was more stolid than ever, and 
his eyes looked hollow and haggard beneath the 
straight thatch-like hair. He brought the small 
cloth-covered box — it was more like a pretty toy 
than a coffin — that he had made for his child. 

Bridget Murray divined what that bit of his 
joiner-work had cost him. 

She did not say much ; nor did he tell her 
how his salt tears had fallen on the smooth white 
wood as he measured and cut and fashioned the 
plank ; or how, in the solitary dimness of his 
home, he had realized that the last hold he had 
upon his Mary must be relinquished for ever. 

He watched Bridget as she laid the tiny body 
in its resting-place. His eyes were quite dry 
now, dry to burning. He did not touch the 
waxen face, nor seek to stay her when she hid it 
from his sight. 





CHAPTER VII. 

DOWN THE LINNEH LOCH. 

;E have come to thank you, sir; to 
thank you and bid you farewell." 

Bridget Murray was wrapped 
in her plaid, a fold of it was 
drawn closely over her head ; as she spoke she 
curtseyed to Mr. Lane, a deep curtsey such 
as old-fashioned country-folk were used to 
make. 

But Vernon Lane pulled off his cap. 
He was lounging by Clarence's side in the 
narrow cabin. It was early in the day; Mrs. 
Montrose had not yet made her appearance. 
Mr. Montrose was on deck, sketching the outline 
of Ben Nevis with the morning mist clinging 
about its mighty brows. The stewards were 
making breakfast ready in the saloon ; the 
engineers were getting up steam, and the crew 
were preparing to get the Diicfuss under weigh. 
They were to sail for Rohanish — or at least for 
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Tobermory on the way to Rohanish— in about 
two hours. 

" My son, Niel Carron, thanks you, too," said 
Bridget Murray. 

Niel was standing behind her. He did not 
look particularly grateful ; indeed, he felt very 
little emotion of any kind. The whole world 
was hollow and dreary to him just now. He 
was going to carry his child to its mother's 
grave; and what strangers said or did — ^what 
Bridget herself chose to say or do — mattered 
little or nothing. 

Vernon Lane rose to his feet 

" But, Mrs. Murray, must you go ? I never 
thought of that. Montrose, can you spare her } 
You see," Vernon went on, " you see, no one on 
board knows anything about nursing ; and we 
are even leaving the doctor behind us. Mrs. 
Montrose looks as though she needed to be cared 
for herself. Really, Mrs. Murray, I had reckoned 
on your staying " 

Niel Carron stepped for\vard, his dull eye 
brightening with the thought that stirred him. 

" Do ye remain," he said to Bridget. " Stay 
ye here if youVe needed. What call is there to 
come with me ? I can carry my dead myself; 
and Aleck Cameron and Ean Carron are waiting 
at Corpach to show respect. Why should ye 
be coming now ? Ullamore will be there always 
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when ye choose to turn your feet towards it 
Stay ye now." 

He was thinking, poor fellow, that his lost 
wife would seem more his own if he could be 
alone for a while with his memories of. her. He 
was jealous of Bridget's rights, of her love for 
Mary ; jealous even that any one should mourn 
for her with a semblance of the sorrow that he 
had the right to feel. 

Perhaps she understood him, for the full grey 
eyes rested on his face with that look that had 
often before filled Niel with uneasiness — a look 
penetrating, sad, and yet with a sort of smile in 
it, as though Bridget could see a cause of cheer 
beyond and above the present trouble of mystery 
and pain. He hated her to look at him like that ! 
He felt immediately that he was ignorant and 
blind, poor in aim and weak in effort, and such 
consciousness was unbearable to his nature, which 
liked best to be self-satisfied and content, 

Clarence Montrose raised himself and held out 
his hand. *' Do stay," he said. " Come with us 
to Rohanish ; there must be some way of getting 
back here, though that island is a sort of lobster- 
trap, difficult to get out of. But if you are not 
needed at UHatnpre — 'Ullamore,' pretty name, 
isn't it, Lane ? — ^you are needed here," 

"So that's settled," Mr. Lane said. "Good 
day to you, my man. I'm very sorry for you." 

F 
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Niel's sullen eyes blazed out suddenly. He 
had no difficulty in understanding the simple 
English words, but he did not in the least under- 
stand the spirit in which they were spoken. His 
sturdy Highland pride was up in arms. ''My 
man ! " He was no one's man, and he needed 
no pity from the rich and great 

So, filled with bitterness, at war with himself 
and with all the world, he went his way, 

Bridget Murray, standing on the yacht's deck, 
could see the group, a dark patch on the long 
white- road going westward towards the moun- 
tains ; Niel carrying his child, in the cradle from 
which it might never awake, and his two friends 
striding along beside him, relatives who had 
come, as he had said, " to shew respect" 

The piercing eyes were soft now, and dim with 
tears, and the firm mouth was quivering as it 
moved. What was it she was saying, this deso- 
late woman, as she stood watching the men who 
were carrying the body of her dead daughter's 
child to lay it in its mother's grave ? 

" God is light ; in Him is no darkness at all. 
... If we walk in the light as He is in the light 
we have fellowship one with another. . . . He is 
faithful and just to forgive us . . . and to cleanse 
us. . . • To Him be glory for ever and ever." 

It was not of death she was thinking, not of 
her loneliness and poverty. Above the clouds 
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and mists there was light for her ; amidst the 
jarrings and the coldnesses there was fellowship \ 
and beyond the toiling there was peace. 

This was the " secret '* of Bridget Murray. 

This was what made her differ from the men 
and women who marvelled how she could be 
always calm ; who wondered why the sharpest 
pain could not banish the love-light from her 
eyes, nor the thrill of tenderness from her voice. 
The highest ideal was for ever before her ; great 
thoughts dwelt within her ; grand hopes for the 
future of every hardened man and every toil- 
burdened woman filled her; and she saw the 
love of God in the face af every little child. 

She stood alone, yet not alone, there on the 
deck of Mr. Lane's yacht, and the tears rolled 
over her cheeks, and the sobs rose thick in her 
throat. Death, parting, and sorrow had done 
their worst against her, and she had suffered as 
such hearts as hers can keenly suffer. But her 
words were words not of reproach, but of praise ; 
not of desolation, but of " fellowship one with 
another." 

« « « • « 

There was plenty of room on board the 
Duchess^ yet the unexpected influx of visitors tried 
Mr. Lane's hospitality sharply. He growled 
and complained to himself as usual, and was in 
reality the soul of kindness and generosity. 
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He altered his plans that he might take the 
Montrose party to Rohanish, giving up his 
scheme of the Caledonian Canal and the eastern 
coast, telegraphing to friends who were to meet 
him at Inverness that he had chosen to keep to 
the western islands after all. 

" Very unreliable man, Lane ; selfish fellow ; 
always considering his own fancies without 
caring how he knocks the plans of other people 
on the head ! " That was the verdict passed oh 
him by his disappointed friends. But if Vernon 
Lane could have heard it he would not have 
been ill-pleased. It was his habit to pose before 
the world in the worst possible light. 

Mr. Montrose was quite at ease on board the 
Diichess. 

Clarence was in a fair way towards recovery. 
The uncouth doctor of Achnacloy assured Mr. 
Montrose that there was no longer any cause 
for grave anxiety. A few weeks' rest of the 
injured limb, a little care and nursing, that was 
all he would need. And Mr. Montrose was, 
upon the whole, not sorry for the affair ; for, 
bad as the fright had been, it had caused an 
agreeable break in the unbearable monotony 
of his island banishment. 

It was delightful to behold the morning papers 
(only twenty-four hours after date) laid on the 
breakfast-table. It was delightful, too, to see 
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the telegraph posts and wires crossing the 
moors, and to know that one was within touch, 
as it were, of London and the whole civilized 
world. The young owner of the Duchess 
pleased him, too. Such trifles, as Lane's care- 
ful dressing, the natty way he had fitted his 
cabins, the pretty device on his writing-paper 
— all these were things after Mr. Montrose's own 
heart. 

" I am only distressed," said he to Lane, " that 
it is out of my power to offer any sort of return 
for all this hospitality to my boy and to us. 
You are acting the Good Samaritan to a poor 
man. Perhaps Clarence has not told you that 
my fortune has melted like snow wreaths in 
the thaw-time ? The sole vestige left to me is 
Rohanish." 

" Very awkward for you," murmured Lane. 

"Sometimes Tm tempted to wish that the 
island had gone like the rest Life there is 
scarcely worth having," went on Mr. Montrose. 
" I don't complain. I've had my share of earth's 
beautiful things, I suppose ; but it is just because 
I have some faint glimmerings of what the 
higher life of art and culture can be that this 
banishment and barrenness is so repulsive." 

"Yes," said Lane. His own "glimmerings" 
on the subject of art and culture did not go very 
far ; but he knew it must be rather hard lines to 
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lose one's money, and to have to live fifty miles 
from a post-office." 

The Dtichess was steaming steadily down the 
Linneh loch, past the green stretches of Appin, 
beneath the shadow of the great bare Morven 
mountains, and on, over the swirling currents 
where the tides hurry and curl around the rocky 
Lismore shores. 

" There is something of the beautiful to be 
had even here," said Lane, gazing over the 
glorious panorama of hills and seas. 

Mr. Montrose sighed. 

" But it is human interests that are wanting/' 
he said. "There is no companionship in the 
savagery of this scenery ; — none at all." 

They were standing on the deck, and at a 
little distance they could see Bridget Murray 
talking to pretty Bell McQueen. The girPs 
face was full of eagerness ; she was speaking 
rapidly, evidently telling some story that moved 
her deeply, for, suddenly, the colour rushed over 
her face, and she turned away. The woman 
looked at her, and even from the distance at 
which they stood Mr. Montrose and Lane could 
see the earnest tenderness of her expression. 

Lane touched his companion's arm. 

** Look there," he said. " Is there no human 
interest, as you phrase it, amongst the people ? 
That woman who is nursing your son, she who 
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came, brought to us by some fortunate chance 
just when we wanted her — it seems to me that 
she is worth some study." 

But human interests, as Mr. Montrose read 
them, lay rather in the work of human hands 
long ago dead. A relic of bygone civilization 
was always precious to him ; a scrap of carving, 
odd and ugly perhaps, but far removed from the 
every day experiences of this prosaic nineteenth 
century, that he could understand ; some vestige 
of the "glory that was Greece, the grandeur 
that was Rome," that he could prize. But the 
tragedy of suffering, the heroism of endurance, 
the joy of love, belonging to the actual life 
spread before his eyes of the men and women 
of this day — for this he could not care. 

" She is a fine creature," he remarked, as he 
noticed Bridget's graceful carriage and the 
beauty of her face. " I wonder what we ought 
to offer her for waiting on Clarence. She is 
only a country woman, I see. I must consult 
my wife ; but she knows as little as I do what 
these people expect." 

After this Vernon Lane made no more efforts 
to widen Mr. Montrose's " human interests ! " 

The Duchess steamed only as far as the Sound 
of Mull that night. A sea-fog had come in with 
the flowing tide ; and that special bit of coast is 
not the place where one would choose to go 
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groping in the darkness, even with the aid of the 
best of pilots and the best of charts. They 
decided, therefore, to remain in Tobermory 
harbour until morning. 

Bell McQueen came to bid Mrs. Montrose 
good-bye. " It's little use Tve been to you, after 
all," she said shyly. " There was Mrs. Murray." 

" Must you go } Are we back again in that 
queer place where you live ? It was very kind 
of you to take us in that night, and I wish " 

Mrs. Montrose stopped. Like her husband, 
she was at. a loss how to reward "these people " 
for any rendered service. Her purse was empty, 
too. 

Then the memory of Beirs coipforting sym- 
pathy came strong upon her, and she felt as 
though she should like to kiss the frank freckled 
Scottish face; but she recollected herself and 
said good-bye quite stiffly. Why should she 
think so much of such a person as Bell 
McQueen ? And Bell, catching her unspoken 
thought, turned away with an air the lady 
imagined to be touched with impertinence ; but 
the next minute she came hurrying back to say 
she would gladly go to Rohanish or anywhere 
else in the world if she could be of use, but 
just now she was wearying to see how her father 
and little Maggie were managing things at home 

Of course she said nothing of Manus Ravie, 
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although he was in her thoughts as much as her 
father or Maggie. 

He met her, quite by accident, on the road 
home. She saw the kindling joy in his face, 
and, according to her wont, her own grew grave 
and cold. She asked about " her folk." 

"The child Maggie is proud to be in your 
place," he said; "and John is proud of her. 
John was aye proud of his daughters, and that 
yourself knows well." 

Then he spoke of her adventures, asking for 
the "puir waeful leddy" and her son that had 
been hurt ; questioning her, too, like a sailor as he 
was, about the trim yacht and her English owner. 
The shapely lines of the Duchess had found 
favour in his eyes. 

. " What vexes ye, Bell ? " he said at last, when 
her replies seemed to grow colder and shorter. 

"Naught at all. I've been rightly pleased, 
Manus. A boat like yon is different from a big 
steamer ; pleasanter. And I found a friend on 
board." 

"A friend?" 

" Aye, a friend now, though only known since 
I got on board the English yacht." She heard 
the note of suspicion in his voice, and she could 
not forbear the pleasure of teasing him. 

Had she known how his own heart was aching 
she would not have worried him. 
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The sight of her had brought brightness, but 
there was the weight of the old woe behind. 
Perhaps had he spoken unreservedly just then, 
and told her the simple truth, she might have 
laid aside her flippancy and talked as she had 
talked that evening in the twilight by the garden 
wall. She might, instead of vexing him about 
the mystery of this *' friend," have repeated some 
of Bridget Murray's words — words which were 
wiser far than those she herself had spoken 
about getting trouble beneath one's heel, that 
one might be raised thereby. 

How Manus had thought of what she had 
said that night ! 

The sound of the words was noble, and had 
braced his heart like wine ; but sound and reality 
differ vastly. He had tried to do what she had 
said, but he was no higher for all his sorrows. 

The longing for a wider life was strong within 
him, the longing for freedom and for light But 
as yet no message had reached him, save the 
inarticulate voices that his poet-heart could hear 
— the voices of the round world and the sky. 







CHAPTER VIIL 




HYSKER ROCKS. 

^HIS is a beautiful place of yours, 
Montrose. I can't understand your 
father railing against it as he 
does." 

So said Vernon Lane as he stood in the 
sitting-room that had been allotted to Clarence 
in Rohanish Castle, talking to his friend. The 
windows were wide open, and the elastic breath 
of the west wind came in thereat, laden with 
the scent and sound of the Atlantic seas. The 
great terraces of basalt rose tier upon tier 
to the left ; the narrow strip of shore lay to 
the right; and then the harbour-water, calm 
and blue, with a brown-sailed fishing-boat, and 
the Duchess swinging with the tide. Beyond 
the harbour rose the huge peaks of the island 
of Rum, their sides scored deeply by a hundred 
watercourses running in sharp grey grooves from 
their summits to the sea. 
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" It's a wonderful place — a beautiful place ! I 
should be proud of it were I a Montrose." 

Clarence slightly raised himself. He was 
very helpless yet, and rash movements cost him 
pain too sharp to be ignored. 

" I have been here but once before," he said, 
" and that but for a few hours during a down- 
pour of drenching rain. My father came up on 
business, and brought me for the sake of the 
trip. I was a small boy then, and, having 
always heard that the place was dreary and 
dreadful, I was glad enough to turn my back on 
it . . . And, to tell the truth, I was in no hurry 
to come this time." 

" Can't understand it ! A Highland laird not 
care for his land ; a real Highland chief not 
concern himself about his clansmen ! My own 
country is flat as a pancake ; one can't get up 
much romantic emotion about it anyway. But 
/A/j- place! Well!" 

Clarence laughed. " I didn't know you went 
in for romance. Lane ! Open my eyes, will 
you ? Pd be glad enough to see some twinkle 
of romance. But don't attempt to convert my 
father; one drawer in his cabinet of intaglios 
contained more beauty for him than all Scotland 
from Cape Wrath to Wigton ! "^ 

" Yes, it was hard lines for him, that sale of 
all his treasures," said Lane very seriously. 
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** But if his eyes could be opened, as you call 
it, to the fact that he has a treasure or two left, 
it would be a good job." 

*' Rohanish is a shelter, at any rate, treasure 
or not," said Clarence. 

But Lane was thinking no longer about 
Rohanish. He was watching Clarence's sisters, 
Anne and Dora, who were trying to teach a 
wirey-haired terrier to jump through a hoop. 
The two girls and their obstinate pet made a 
pretty foreground to the view. Just outside the 
window was a bit of grass in which they and 
Lionel had cut some flower-beds ; and enormous 
fuschia-bushes grew beyond. It is true that the 
grass was nearly as rough as the moor, and that 
the flower-beds were as yet but smoothly raked 
earth-heaps, where springing flower-seeds were 
beginning life with a hard tussle against weeds 
innumerable. 

But the " lawn " and the " garden " were great 
achievements, and the pride of the girls* hearts. 
They and Leo, at least, had managed to get a 
good deal of delight out of Rohanish. 

Anne — " Princess Anne," as her brothers called 
her in affectionate ridicule of her dainty ways — 
was pretty, as her mother had been before her ; 
but she had a depth of character which Mrs. 
Montrose had never possessed. Perhaps she 
had inherited this sturdy strain from her Scottish 
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ancestors, just as she had inherited a certain 
shy, half-mournful look, which annoyed Mrs. 
Montrose as childish awkwardness. This look 
crossed her face now, as, leaving Dora and the 
dog, she came to the window of her brother's 
room. 

''Clarence, it is a pity you can't get out 
You've no idea how lovely the day is. Poor old 
Clarence, I'm so sorry for you lying there ! " 

"I'm thinking of taking him to Hysker to- 
morrow," said Lane. " We can manage to get 
him on board the Duchess easily; and if this 
weather lasts, the sea will be like a mill-pond. 
Won't you and your sister come with us, Miss 
Montrose ? " 

Anne's face flushed with pleasure. A cruise 
in a yacht seemed to the London-bred girl the 
height of mysterious enjoyment ! Then to have 
a whole day out on the strong salt sea, to 
explore Hysker, the island reef where Leo had 
been once or twice with the fishermen ; where 
Leo had seen the seals basking with their little 
ones on the warm rocks, and long-haired jelly- 
fish trailing their queer cord-like trains yards 
long through the water. Yes, indeed, Anne 
would like to go ! 

" Leo declares a boatful of men are going off 
there to catch wild cattle," remarked Clarence, 
" or, at least, cattle that the steward " 
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"The *greive/ you should say," interrupted 
Anne, " No Highlander would know what you 
mean by the word steward." 

" Well, the * greive ' put these beasts on Hysker 
three months ago, because they were sick. And 
being a man of a hopeful mind, he's going to- 
morrow, expecting to find them perfectly sound. 
But as that island is little more than a ridge of 
rocks, almost covered at every tide, and swept 
eternally by wind and spray, the chances are 
that the poor brutes have long since gone to 
happier pastures, and their bones picked white 
by the beaks of gulls." 

" Oh no. The greive is a man of experience 
as^ well as hope," laughed Anne. " All the 
creatures get well there ; sheep, cows, anything 
ill is boated off there at once. And they do get 
rather wild, of course, never seeing a human 
being." 

"Wouldn't it be a good plan to leave me 
behind out there, Lane ? " said Clarence. " Per- 
haps my leg might get renewed, as the crabs 
and lobsters get new claws. Dear mel to 
think there exists an earthly spot from whence 
longing eyes might be turned to Rohanish as 
to a centre of culture and light, a whirl of 
gaiety " 

" Don't abuse your own country," Lane inter- 
rupted sharply. 
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He had noticed that Anne was pained at 
her brother's words, and he forthwith shut him 
up, though he probably would have scoffed at 
the notion that he could care two straws whether 
any one's feelings were pained or not. 

Mrs. Montrose regarded her daughter as a 
mere child still. She, Dora, and Leo always 
were " the children." But she rather demurred 
to their going to Hysker unattended Would 
not their father go ? But this he flatly refused 
to do. 

" Send Mrs. Murray with them," he suggested. 
"I don't quite know why you and Clarence 
insisted on bringing that woman here. Half a 
dozen servants, yourself, and Anne ought ta 
have been enough to nurse one scraped leg. 
You have all taken a strange fancy to her, Lane 
included. If it is for the sake of her society,, 
you'd better give her one of your old silk 
dresses, and have her with us in the sitting- 
rooms." 

Mr. Montrose's acid little arrows generally 
flew pretty harmlessly over his wife's armour of 
indifference. She took not the slightest notice 
of his remark about the silk dress, but she 
thought the suggestion as to sending Bridget 
with " the children " very good indeed. 

"She can see, too, that Clarence's bandages 
are all secure," she said. " I'm terrified lest 
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those wounds should get chafed and be made 
as bad as ever. What should we do, so far from 
a doctor ? " 

Poor Mr. Montrose was feeling as if the 
*' acid " of life had suddenly spread over doings 
and thinkings and sayings alike. The '' stagna- 
tion of Rohanish," as he termed it, seemed all 
the more intolerable after the excitement of 
Clarence's accident had passed ; and the letters 
he had found awaiting him at the post-office, 
even the newspapers he had got hold of, and 
the few scraps of London news which he had 
gleaned, had roused within him an access of 
hunger for the world he had been forced to 
renounce. 

A year ago he would have told you that he 
took no interest in politics; that he deemed 
men little better than fools to sacrifice their 
leisure and their comfort for the sake of a 
struggle in the dusty arena of "public life;" 
that a nation's real wealth consisted rather in 
great thoughts and great books than in gold; 
that calm research into the glories and lessons 
of the past was a better occupation for human 
intellects than grasping madly after doubtful 
good in an unknown and uncertain future. 

He had plenty of time for research now I 

He had boxes of books — ^just the books he 
had himself chosen from his library as best 

G 
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worth keeping — yet, after all these weeks, he 
had not had one of the cases uncorded ! 

His "collections" had vanished, but the 
knowledge he prized was his still Why was it 
that he no longer took pleasure in the fact that 
no one could deceive him as to the value of a 
bit of blue china, or in the belief that he could 
tell a genuine " Morland " merely by the curves 
in which the clouds were drawn, and by the way 
the light fell on the painted pleats of a carter's 
smock-frock ? 

His theories and his fancies had alike failed 
him. He wandered along his island shores dis- 
consolate. There was no earthly attainable 
thing for which he cared. 

Even Lane's presence ceased to interest him. 
But he liked him to be there. The young man 
brought the sound of an English voice into the 
wilds, and he amused Clarence, and the Duchess 
looked pretty in the harbour ; and they were 
all, of course, greatly obliged to him for the 
generous way he had acted throughout this 
business about Clarence's leg. Beyond these 
things he did not think of Lane at all. The 
one link with the outer world vouchsafed to him 
was too slight to be counted. 

Eustace Montrose was beginning to measure 
the weight of his burden. Manus Ravie, the 
fisherman, whose rude life he had despised as 
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scarcely worthy to be reckoned as life at all, 
Manus Ravie in this at least was wiser than he. 
Manus felt the tyranny of circumstances, and 
the galling chain that bound him to a degraded 
selfish man. He felt his misery, but he reached 
up eagerly for the light and help which as yet 
he had failed to find. 

And he had one strong staff to lean on — the 
staff of human love. Not the love of Bell for 
him, but his for her ; and his love, too, for wee 
Maggie's laughing face; and his unselfish love 
— for love in its highest sense it was — for his 
unworthy father. 

And the winds brought him tales, and the 
skies showed him fair kingdoms, and the great 
hills with their music of falling waters and their 
changing beauty of mists and snows and sun- 
shine rose before him, visions of strength. 

Yes ; heavily as the burden pressed down on 
Manus Ravie, it was a feather-weight beside the 
wretchedness of the laird of Rohanish. 

Eustace Montrose cared for no one more than 
for himself. Even the voices of God's world 
had never found room in his heart. The slight 
feeling that once had stirred within him — when 
he heard of his son's danger — had died away. A 
disappointed loveless man, he let the darkness 
settle round him without a struggle or a cry. 
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The trip to Hysker was a great success. 

The "greive" and his herdsmen went in a 
big boat, rowing it laboriously over the ocean 
swell — a very hig thing for a rowing-boat it was ; 
the cattle were to be brought back in it, and it 
was necessarily strong as well as big for such 
work. 

The Dainty Duchess^ with her owner and his 
guests on board, left the harbour two hours after 
the boat had gone ; but the yacht was the first 
to reach the rocky reef — and a dangerous place 
she found it to be. 

It was five or six miles from Rohanish. There 
was no sort of harbour, no anchorage even, and 
the yacht had to He " off and on " amongst a 
formidable array of basalt points, which showed . 
their cruel black teeth on all sides. 

" No danger," Lionel declared, on the strength 
of his fishing excursions thither. But the 
yacht's captain thought otherwise, and kept 
most anxious eyes on his charts and on his 
vessel's behaviour all the time of their stay. 

Clarence, with Mrs. Murray beside him, re- 
mained on board. Lane and the girls, and Leo, 
who was half wild with excitement, landed from 
the Duches^ dingy on the most sheltered bit of 
shore they could discover. 

Presently the herdsmen appeared, seemingly 
not a bit tired with their miles of heavy rowing. 
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"Now, where are these wild cattle?" asked 
Lane ; but the words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when, on the highest spot in the island, 
which might be ten or a dozen yards above high- 
water mark, appeared a group of shaggy animals 
that as far as looks went were wild enough ! 

With their tawny manes tossing over their 
eyes, their huge horns branching wildly out, 
they stood reared against the sky, motionless 
and beautiful. 

"My conscience!" ejaculated Vernon Lane, 
staring up at their grand forms, and their 
colouring, rich soft hues of grey and chestnut 
and ruddy gold, "Highland cattle on their 
native heath are something worth seeing ! " 

" Do you call this heath ? " laughed Anne, 
who was stepping carefully over the uneven 
blocks of basalt. " How the poor things find 
anything to eat here is a puzzle." 

"Plenty of grass on the other slope of the 
island," said Leo absently. He was looking out 
for seals and other creatures more wonderful in 
his eyes that " mere cows." But he had to pay 
very undivided attention to those same cows 
presently, and that in spite of himself ! 

The herdsmen had spread themselves across 
the island, and now with loud cries tried to drive 
the cattle towards the boat. 

Then came a scene of furious confusion ! 
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The cattle charged about the rocks, plunging 
and doubling, dashing here and there, their eyes 
wide with a fear that looked like fury, snorting 
and bellowing in a way that frightened Dora 
into tears of terror, and made even Lionel's rosy 
cheek grow pale. 

" Come this way," called Vernon Lane, trying 
to drag the girls out of danger ; but " this way " 
seemed exactly where one or two of the 
maddened animals had decided to charge. 

"The boat," gasped Leo. But the sailors 
from the yacht had rowed the dingy round the 
point, and had landed there to share in the 
cattle chase ! 

The flying cattle seemed to be everywhere ! 
The tiny island was covered by them, and by 
the men, who rushed and shouted and flung 
coils of rope — rope which rattled and circled, 
but which somehow always failed to settle over 
the splendid horns of any particular cow ! 

Lane laughed at first, and laughed until he 
was fairly out of breath ; but when he saw Dora's 
terror and that even Anne was frightened, he 
laughed no more. 

How the brutes did tear over that rough 
ground I and how the men came stumbling 
after theml It was a queer thing to see how 
easily four hoofs could scamper along where 
booted feet found it hard to follow. And where 
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two pairs of very small booted feet found it 
terribly difficult to run I Anne and Dora were 
speechless with breathlessness and fear I 

One capture was made at last, and a mouse- 
coloured heifer was dragged and pushed and 
hustled to the edge of the sea, and finally into 
the boat, where by cunningly contrived cords 
and knots she at least was reduced to quietude. 

" It will take the rest of the week to catch 
them all," said Lane rather grimly, and he 
seized the occasion of the lulled state of affairs 
to shout for his own boat ; breathing more freely 
when he had got the girls with some yards of 
blue water betwixt them and the shore, "I 
suppose youll stay to see the fun out ? " said he 
to Leo. 

But Leo thought he'd had enough of it ; and 
once on board the Duchess took great pains to 
point out " the plan of the hunt " to Clarence, 
kindly trying to excuse his sisters' fears in a 
tone which allowed no room for the suspicion 
that he himself had shared them I 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE laird's fall. 

[ER Majesty's mails reached Rohanisb 
at most irregular intervals. The 
greive's cottage — a "slated house," 
the most considerable building on 
the Island after the Castle and the laird's bams 
— ^the greive's cottage had a board, which had 
once been white, over its door, and there letters 
which had once been black proclaimed this to 
be the "post-office." But a letter dropped con- 
fidingly into the receiving box might wait there 
for weeks (in the winter season perhaps for 
months) before it advanced a yard nearer to its 
destination. 

The Rossa Castle^ a steamer no larger than a 
Clyde tug-boat, made an occasional voyage 
amongst these western islands, bravely facing 
seas that a larger vessel might have shirked. 
Her passengers sometimes wished that she were 
not quite so venturesome, for she rolled terrifi- 
cally. "There is not a hole in sea-water but 
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the Rossa tumbles into it," Hector Ravie said, 
when he once watched her behaviour in a fresh 
gale. But she must have known her own busi- 
ness, and chosen her own gait, rolling though it 
might be, for she managed her work and kept 
herself afloat, however bad the weather, however 
big the seas. And if her crew were wet from 
neck to heel, and her unlucky passengers found 
it impossible to stand — much less to walk — well, 
everything has its drawbacks, and the Rossa 
Castle was certainly rather safe than steady ! 

Bridget Murray intended leaving Rohanish 
by the first opportunity ; she rather shared the 
laird's idea that she was a useless incumbrance 
there. Young Mr. Montrose was rapidly re- 
covering from the effects of his accident, there 
were plenty of hands to tend him, his mother 
and his sisters eager to pet and please him. 
Bridget saw the clumsy nose of the Rossa coming 
jerking along round the Rhue of Rum, and she 
tied her modest bundle and refolded her plaid 
shawl and was ready to depart. 

Lionel was with her patient when she went to 
bid him good-bye. 

" Going by the Rossa, are you ? '' said the boy. 
" Going where ? " 

" You'll not get to Oban for a week, sure," 
went on Leo, when she explained that Ullamore 
was only to be reached by way of Oban and 
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Corpach. The Rossa goes north to Loch Bois- 
dale, and away to Barra, and I don't know 
where. Then she passes Rum again on her way 
to Coll and Tiree. Oh, it's a long way to Oban 
if you go by the Rossa CastU,^^ 

So it seemed to be, and Bridget stood dis- 
mayed. 

" Don't be in a hurry to leave us ? " Clarence 
said. ** You have told me you don't know where 
to go in the world ; that your home at UUamore 
is broken up. Why should you go until Mr. 
Lane takes you to Oban in the Duchess as he 
promised ? " 

Leo had run ofT to watch the steamer come 
in, a great event in Rohanish. Clarence and 
the woman who had tended him in his need 
were alone, 

" I'd stay, sir," she said, " if I were of any use. 
It is the greatest wish I have to find some need 
for the work of my hands or the love of my 
heart The world is empty, just empty for me 
now, and I'm tempted to deem there's no use 
at all left for me, from the sunrising to the 
sunset," ^ 

He looked at her with scarcely veiled 
curiosity. 

He had never heard her speak of herself 
before. They had talked often and long on 
many subjects, and the young Cambridge 
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mathematician had been puzzled to find such 
clear reasoning powers in the brain of a High- 
land country woman. She had a heart of gold, 
too, this magnificent Bridget. She was a wonder 
to him now as in the first hour in which he saw 
her. 

" It is a temptation," she went on, stepping 
slowly to' and fro across the narrow room. " A 
temptation, and Tm weak before it It masters 
me ! * No use ' ; I hear it in the wind at 
nights; and it sounds in the waves when the 
white tongues of foam come licking against 
the rocks. *No use.* My girl is gone — she 
is safe in kinder Arms and wiser Hands than 
mine, and her baby has followed her, Niel 
Carron is too clever himself to have need of 
me 

She stopped suddenly, and stood with her 
eyes cast down, the colour creeping slowly over 
the pale beautiful face. 

" You see, sir," she added in a changed voice, 
"I was right in calling it a temptation. It 
makes me think of Bridget Murray, Bridget 
Murray, and again of Bridget Murray. I've always 
been something to somebody until now, you see. 
And my pride had too much to feed it" 

" You told me once," he said half shyly, for 
the young man was not used to talk such as this, 
"you told me one day that little things as well 
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as great ones were marked and mapped out hy 
— by God's love. I don't see how you ever can 
get down-hearted if you absolutely and entirely 
believe that I " 

The troubled grey eyes were looking full at 
him now, and he saw the trouble melt out of 
them, and a light, sweet and calm as the summer 
day-dawning, shone there instead. 

Believe it ! Did she believe in the firmness of 
the earth beneath her feet ? In the return of the 
ebbing tide? In the existence of the roots 
which fed the daisy-stars on the grass along the 
shore ? Did she believe that truth was stronger 
than a He.^ That love could out-last death? 
And were these things surer than the truth of 
the love of God ? 

She did not speak. She could not. 

The shawl over his knees had slipped to the 
floor ; she lifted it and laid it carefully so that 
its weight should not hurt the unhealed surface 
of his wounds. Then she drew the scanty 
curtain — how poor Mrs. Montrose had fretted 
over the faded flimsiness of those curtains ! — so 
that the light should not annoy him. It was 
evident that she was not thinking of what her 
hands were about, but merely following out a 
woman's instinct to be doing something, however 
trivial, in moments of deep feeling. 

Just then a confused sound of hurrying feet 
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came through the fuschia boughs of the children's 
« garden." 

The shore lay just beyon4 the wall, the sea- 
sand and tangle encroaching on the narrow road 
which ran past the gate. There was nothing to 
divide this road from the sea, the great stones 
of which it was built being washed by every tide. 
It was not a hundred yards from the castle door 
to the water's edge. 

Bridget opened the window and looked out 
She saw nothing but the Rossa coming slowly 
to her anchorage, the red paint on her funnel 
showing sharp against th6 grey-blue vapours 
which were clinging to the misty peaks of 
Rum. 

But the next moment a dark mass filled the 
width of the gateway ; a crowd of men, hurrying 
eagerly up to the door, but silent as it is the 
nature of men born and bred on the mountains 
to be. 

Pushing in front of the group Lionel came 
dashing in. 

"Mrs. Murray— oh, Clarence! Where's 
mother? I mt^t find mother and keep her 
away " 

The boy was drenched through, his very hair 
was saturated, his whole figure trembled and 
swayed with excitement. The one idea that 
possessed him was finding his mother and 
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shielding her from the terrible sight that had so 
unnerved him. 

He could not explain ; he pointed to the 
door. " They are bring— bringing him in," he 
gasped ; and then with the same cry of 
" Mother," on his lips, he rushed up the stairs. 

Clarence grew very pale. 

Mrs. Murray took his hand and pressed it 
tight between both her own. " You did well to 
remind me," she said in clear low tones ; " it is 
the Love of God which indeed does mark and 
measure all." 

She left him and went out to the door-step. 
At a glance she saw what had happened. The 
men were bearing Mr. Montrose across his 
threshold. 

He must have fallen from the cliff into the 
sea ; for his garments were streaming with water, 
and his face was crimsoned with blood flowing 
from wounds upon his temples and across his 
cheek. 

Lionel was right. 

It was a sight which his mother must not see. 

"Bring him in here," said Bridget, divining 
how Clarence would suffer if he were not allowed 
to be near his father at such a moment as this. 
"No, sir," she interposed authoritatively, as 
Clarence staggered to his feet, " If you stand, 
your leg will be as bad as ever, and you will be 
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able to give no help to him, or to the mistress ; 
and it isyour part to help them both just now. 
Lie down ! '* 

He did as he was bid, and silently from his 
sofa he watched them laying his father on the 
floor. Was he dying ? Was he dead ? 

Dora's gay laugh came in at the window just 
then, She, Anne, and Vernon Lane were re- 
turning from a scramble on the hills. They, too, 
had seen the mail-steamer, and the possibility of 
letters had sent them hurrying home. 

Clarence could see them from where he 
lay. 

" Anne," he called. *' Go straight upstairs ; 
mother needs you — you and Dora ! Lane, come 
in here, will you } " 

Bridget wondered afterwards at the quick, 
unselfish thoughtfulness which both the brothers 
had shown. It was curious that Lionel should 
have thought so immediately of his mother — his 
mother, who had, in Bridget's opinion, been 
strangely indifferent to him. And it was worth 
remark that the young laird, in the first flush of 
his own alarm, strove to shield his sisters from 
the sight that had been so terrible a shock to 
himself. 

Lane was as a tower of strength. 

His lazy almost supercilious manner vanished 
as thoroughly as smoke is driven off" by pure air. 
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He was quiet, gentle, confident; swift in word 
and deed. 

He, too, thought of Mrs. Montrose and the 
girls; and sent Mrs. Murray upstairs with a 
whispered word 

They knew the worst ; indeed, what they 
believed was much worse than the truth. 

The fate which carries evil news, mysteriously, 
inexplicably, had spread the report of the laird's 
death far and wide. The servants heard; the 
farm men came trooping in. The maids stood 
in whispering groups, or ran aimlessly about the 
house. 

And Mrs. Montrose was in her room in a 
dead faint, Anne weeping as she chaffed her 
hands ; while Dora stood close beside Lionel, 
who crouched down shivering as though in an 
ague fit 

But the laird was not dead. 

Vernon Lane knew it as soon as he touched 
the body that lay white and ghastly amongst 
the men's clumsy, kindly hands. 

" Go off to the yacht, some one, and bid the 
captain get up steam," was his first order. Then 
he turned to Clarence. "Dear old fellow" 
(never before had Lane addressed him so), 
" don't be so alarmed ! We will get rid of all 
this mess, this blood and sea-water, and perhaps 
find nothing so very wrong after all." 
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. " Does any one know how it happened ? " he 
asked presently. 

" Mr. Leo ; he saw him fall," answered one of 
the men. 

And Bridget, deeming the effort would be 
good for the boy, went again to Mrs. Montrose's 
room, comforted the girls with hopeful words, 
saw that " the mistress," as she called her, had 
recovered some degree of - consciousness, and 
then brought Lionel to tell all he knew* 

He could scarcely articulate words sufficient 
to be understood. Clarence put his arm about 
him, and by questions and guesses made out the 
story. 

Mr. Montrose had been on the rocky point on 
the east of the harbour, sitting almost on the 
edge of the low cliff, absently dreaming away 
the slowly creeping hours. Lionel, racing along 
to the shore to see the steamer come in, had 
startled his father, who had not heard his foot- 
steps on the short turf until the boy almost 
stumbled against him. He half rose, and slipped 
on the sun-parched grass ; " and then the rock 
broke away — a great loose bit,** said Leo, shud- 
dering, " and he fell, bumping against the cliff." 

"Into deep water? Oh, Leo! and ^^« kept 
him from drowning ? *' 

"I tried to hold him up. I think his head 
zvas up, always. And a boat was near, and 

H 
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lifted him out, and brought us up to the steps. 
He knows," stammered poor Leo, pointing to a 
man who was carefully wrapping heated blankets 
round Mr. Montrose's feet. 

The man looked up. It was Manus Ravie. 

" Now, Leo," said Vernon Lane, " you will go 
and take off those soaked things. You must 
take Clarence's place, and do the best you can 
you see. Put on your 'whites' — ^his boating 
flannels, Mrs. Murray — and come back here as 
quickly as you can." 

But the boy neither heeded nor heard. 

" Look ! " he said, in a sharp eager whisper, 
"my father! He is trying to speak I He is 
alive ; he is awake I " 



'^^£^^^ 




CHAPTER X. 

BY THE GARDEN WALL. 

[ECTOR RAVIE and his son had a 

box of lobsters which they were 

bringing to the Rossa Castle. This 

was how the grey boat came upon 

the scene when Leo, who had plunged into the 

sea after his father, so sorely needed help. 

For once Hector threw aside his surly apathy. 
He put his helm about, and shouted his orders 
to Manus, and did his very best for the laird 
of Rohanish and the brave lad Lionel. He 
did not so much as speculate on probable 
reward. He even forgot the need there was to 
hurry that the lobsters might catch the steamer. 

Lobsters are the only fish which can be sent 
by the erratic steamers plying amongst the outer 
isles. For lobsters are of long-enduring nature, 
and will live, packed in sea-weed, and journey 
safely to Glasgow, Liverpool, even to London. 
The fishermen in the more remote seas may 
catch boat-loads of the cod, turbot, and whiting 
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that swarm on these coasts ; but if they do, they 
must use the bulk of the catch for bait or for 
manuring the fields, for the fish would spoil 
long before they could be got into the markets. 

Perhaps, in these days of consideration of all 
" rights and wrongs," the turn of the fishermen 
of the far west will come at last, and news as to 
the state of the markets will be flashed along 
telegraph wires where now even letters but 
rarely can penetrate ; and swift steamers, which 
are lying idle " for want of trade," will be sent 
to carry southwards the wasted harvest of the sea. 

There might then be less distress, less dis- 
content, in the crofters* homes; and tons of 
wasting human food would come to feed the 
hungry mouths of the English poor. 

Manus had thought of these things. A great 
many hard problems and puzzling questions 
jostled the fancies in his poet-brain ! Like his 
great countryman, Robert Burns, he had not 
only the gift of song and the sense of beauty, 
but a burning longing to raise himself and his 
native land out of the dull, deadening hold of 
ignorant drudgery. Such men as Manus Ravie 
have risen to be patriot heroes. And, alas, such 
men have sunk to be dangerous demagogues, 
lighting with rash and angry hands torches 
which madden the world ! 

It was well that the grey boat entered 
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Rohanish harbour just as Lionel Montrose 
needed help so sorely, else a far more terrible 
thing might have happened than the laird's fall 
from the cliff, bad as that itself was. Hector's 
fit of generous excitement was soon over ; and 
he lingered about the Castle, counting up before- 
hand the reward that he certainly should be 
offered for his timely service. 

But nobody thought of the Ravies. 

Clarence and Vernon Lane took it for granted 
that it was an island boat that had come to the 
rescue ; and there were much more important 
and pressing things on hand now than consider- 
ing the matter of reward one way or another. 

Hector waited long, his great brows coming 
lower and lower over his eyes. Presiently he 
found his way to the servants' hall, where 
whisky was being served out after Highland 
fashion to the men who had carried the laird 
from the shore. 

Of that whisky Hector managed to get a 
double and treble share. Drink, far from making 
him talkative, always increased his moroseness, 
and Manus found him in a very dangerous 
humour when at last he discovered his where- 
abouts and coaxed him off to his boat. 

His temper was in a fearful state for hours 
after this ; and Manus endured tortures which 
lasted half the way back to Tobermory. There 
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was his disappointed greed ; there was the loss 
of time ; and, to crown his grievances, the mail- 
steamer had weighed anchor, and had cleared 
out of the harbour whilst he was drinking 
whisky, and all chance of selling his lobsters or 
getting them off to the fish-merchants was over. 

Manus wondered to himself how it was that 
long custom had not deadened the pain of such 
scenes with his father. Why could he not let 
the brutal words and jeers pass over his head as 
the wind whistled over the cordage of the grey 
boat? 

He looked at the old man crouching in the 
stern, his red eyes gleaming, and his teeth 
showing every now and again sharp and white 
amongst the masses of his grizzly beard. It 
was not a pleasant vision. 

Manus shut his eyes for a minute, and the 
scene in Clarence's room came before him — the 
laird lying quiet on the floor ; the white-handed, 
long-limbed Englishman, moving so easily, speak- 
ing so calmly; the excited, overwrought lad 
encircled by his brother's arm ; and that brother 
himself, the young laird, forgetting his own pain, 
thinking only of his father's desperate need, and 
of the boy's anxious fear-wrung heart. 

But the clearest memory of all was of the 
woman who had stood amongst them — Bridget 
Murray. 
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Manus had dreamed of a face such as hers. 
He had imagined the semblance of just such 
truth and strength and love as was written, or 
appeared to be written, there. Could she really 
be as noble as she seemed? he questioned 
wearily. Was it pure sorrow, with not a trace 
of bitterness, that had drawn the lines upon her 
brow, and shaded the flexible mouth with those 
sad downward curves ? 

The English yacht-owner might well look and 
move with that masterful air; he had all that 
makes a man rich — education, money, leisure. 
Mr. Montrose and his sons, too, had gathered 
up the good things that fortune had laid at their 
feet, and they lived in a world at whose marvels 
Manus could only vaguely guess. But Bridget 
Murray was just a poor Highlander. How was 
it she carried such a face as that through the 
sordid soil of the struggle for her bread ? 

Hector was shouting wildly at him. He roused 
himself, and looked first at his father and then 
to seaward. 

The Dainty Duchess was passing them well to 
windward, her pretty bows rising merrily against 
the seas, and her ensign streaming out, a patch 
of glowing colour in the level evening sunshine. 

" Bound for Tobermory to fetch the doctor," 
he decided. Then he trimmed the old brown 
sail afresh, and rose and shook himself, and 
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answered something to his father's fierce ques- 
tioning as composedly as might be ; and he set 
his face towards the south-east, where the Bens 
of Mull and Morven were growing rosy pink with 
the reflection of the sunset. And once again 
their peace and power came on him like a charm. 

Yet when the rich glow faded into grey, and 
the long lines of water rolled round him black 
as night, his thoughts flew once more into their 
old track. And not even the vision of Bell's 
sweet face could drive the remembrance of that 
grave-eyed woman off* into the past 

« « « « « 

Vernon Lane had gone himself in the Duchess 
to fetch a surgeon. He thought it would be 
kinder to leave the Montroses to themselves for 
a while. There was nothing more he could do 
just then. Mr. Montrose's consciousness had 
returned at intervals ; he was in the safest of 
hands while Bridget Murray watched over him. 
And Anne went from him to her mother, and 
then to Clarence, doing all she could to soothe 
both the mental and bodily pain, 

Mrs. Montrose wept helplessly, refusing to 
believe that the reports they brought her were 
true, and shrinking wildly away from the effort 
of seeing for herself the true state of the case. 
Even when Clarence sent to ask her to come tb 
him she could not control herself; she would 
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neither rise from her bed nor stay her tears. It 
seemed almost as though the sudden shock had 
unsettled her reason. 

It was an odd fate that had linked Lane for 
this second time with the disasters of the 
Montroses. Clarence's accident was in some 
degree the fault of his Duchess and her anchor- 
chaih ; and it was but natural and right that he 
should do all he could under the circumstances. 

But this second disaster \ 

He grumbled audibly, when no one was by to 
hear him. He had left Clarence with scarcely 
a word, with not so much as a grasp of the 
hand. Only to Mrs. Murray had he said that 
he should return £ls fast as the Duchess could 
steam with the best medical aid procurable. 
Yet Clarence and Anne and Lionel, and even 
the thoughtless Dora, felt that they had lost their 
best friend, their surest help, when the yacht 
cleared the entrance to the harbour and steamed 
away round the Rhuc of Rum. 

And as for Vernon Lane's private feelings — 
well, he himself would have declared that feel- 
ings of any kind were not in his way. Yet he 
had somehow spent a much more interesting 
fortnight than yachting had ever before afforded 
him. After all, as he said with a laugh and 
ft. shrug of the shoulders, some one else had 
borne the pain, and he had had the fun. Would 
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the Mull doctor be anything like so amusing 
as he of Achnacloy ? 

And Lane smiled grimly at the remembrance 
of that poor little man's dismay when he rated 
him for not being able to cure poor Clarence's 
leg faster, and for allowing the joiner's baby to 
die under his hands. 

** It is no question of dying, this time, thank 
goodness ! " mused he, as the Duchess began to 
pitch heavily in the rough water which rolls 
ceaselessly around Ardnamurchan Head. ** Mr. 
Montrose has got an ugly shake, and knocked 
some big holes in his skin against those basalt 
rocks ; but that plucky lad saved him from the 
worst danger. Fancy seeing one's father falling 
down twenty feet of cliff into fifteen fathoms of 
green water after being knocked senseless on 
the way, yet keeping cool enough to get down 
to him and keep his head up until help came! 
That lad Lionel has *grit' in him, and no 
mistake. He's very like his pretty sister, too. 
Whew! How the Duchess is knocking herself 
about ! " And Lane, keeping his footing with 
some difficulty, strolled off to the engine-room 
to see how his beloved machinery was standing 
the pressure put upon it by this racing through 
rough water. 

He and his yacht need not have hurried so 
fast, as it turned out. 
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The only available surgeon had gone to the 
Ross of Mull to visit a patient, and could not 
possibly return for many hours. 

There was nothing to be done but wait for 
him. 

The Duchess had run the forty-five miles in 
little over three hours, and her owner was well 
pleased at her performance. The wind had been 
against her, and that lumpy sea had been a trial. 
They might return to Rohanish in less time if 
they could only catch the doctor and be off 
before the wind changed, getting the advantage 
of the ebb tide. 
• It was a glorious evening, and after dinner 
Lane landed and strolled up the hill behind the 
town. 

The pretty bay with its steep shores and half- 
circle of houses looked charming from the spot 
to which he climbed. A few vessels were at 
anchor; a Norwegian brig was standing down 
the Sound ; the smoke of a luggage steamer 
rose in graceful grimy wreaths into the amethyst 
air; a gabbart with a brown patched sail was 
coming on the starboard tack from the westward 
— the very same fishing- smack. Lane decided, as 
the Duchess had passed on her voyage that day ; 
he could not be mistaken in the queer shape of 
that patch on her mainsail. She, too, had made 
good time. It was a queer thing that those 
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lumbering boats could slip along at any sort of 
speed. 

He looked at his watch. It was after nine 
o'clock. If that doctor did not turn up soon, 
there might be a difficulty about starting for 
Rohanish before the morning. Lane resolved 
to call himself at the house and inquire for news 
of him. 

He strolled through the little town, picturesque 
at all times, and looking its best in the half light. 
The nearer waters were sparkling as the moon 
climbed higher above the hills ; and the distance 
lay in a soft mystery of lavender-tinted haze. 
A few people lingered on the quay ; a few boats 
were gliding about the bay. The windows of 
the hotel were ruddy with lights, and the sound 
of music came from a smaller inn lower down 
the street 

Just as he came to the corner of the road he 
spied a face he knew. 

It was the girl whom Mrs. Montrose had 
brought on board the Duchess^ and whom Lane 
had taken for the maid. He clearly recollected 
the bright expression, the gold-coloured hair, 
the fresh clear face of the Scottish lassie. She 
recognized him at once, and Lane saw the quick 
dark flush that betrayed the fact. 

She was carrying a basket heavy with parcels, 
and over her shoulders was slung a bag of meal. 
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Jlr. Lane stopped to greet her, and, naturally 
enough, offered to carry her load. It was 
pleasant to find a link, though but of the 
strength of a gossamer thread, with any human 
being on the far-away shores of Mull. He was 
idle ; time, waiting-time, hung heavy on his hands. 
There was nothing more natural than that he 
should turn on his heel and climb the hill again. 
At least he could carry her basket. 

She let him take it from her, but tried to 
make her shy tongue express her shame '* that 
the likes of him should do such a thing." Bell 
McQueen had never spoken to any gentleman 
grander than her own second-cousin, who was 
a booking-office clerk on the Caledonian Rail- 
way ; she had been too diffident to utter a word 
to the laird of Rohanish, and she was terribly 
taken aback by Mr. Lane's notice of her. 

But he talked so quietly that she soon felt 
her own voice growing steady and coming 
under control ; and when he told of the laird's 
fall, and how bravely his young son had behaved. 
Bell forgot herself altogether, and was con- 
sequently quite at ease. 

It was not far to the McQueen's cottage, and 
though owing to the steepness of the hill they 
walked very slowly. Lane had still a good deal 
to say about Mr. Montrose and Mr, Clarence 
when they reached the garden gate^ 
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He set the basket on the wall, and leaned 
against the mossy stones. It was very sweet 
up here ; the breeze came, laden with the rich 
scent of the heather, across the strip of ground 
where Bell had planted lily roots and square- 
stemmed scarlet-crowned trusses of the bergamot. 
A great moth with white furry wings beat 
heavily from a honeysuckle spray to a cabbage- 
leaf, where he lay balancing those soft plumes 
of his as if meditating how much further he 
might trust them to carry him. Belated bees 
came murmuring by, treasure-laden; and from 
afar one might catch the sound of the surf 
against the Ardnamurchan shore. 

Bell was talking now, artlessly enough, telling 
of that great event, the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montrose in the silence of the midnight when 
the rain was falling slow and straight, and the 
only shelter to be found was her father's cottage, 
where the peats were blazing on the hearth to 
make " brose " for the sick cow. 

And then the talk drifted further; of the 
winter time when the islanders were left alone, 
and the tourists and the yachts had flown like 
the swallows to the south ; of Oban, that town 
which Bell had thought so great and grand, 
until she went to Glasgow, and how she found 
on her return it had shrunk to a mere village, 
ranged out to the best advantage on the edges 
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of its bay ; of the fishing, and of the boats ; and 
this last subject brought again the dusky flush 
to her cheek, for it was closely intertwined with 
the name and the interests of Manus Ravie. 

There was just then a step on the stony road. 
She lifted her arm from the wall. Afterwards 
she remembered noticing that the angles of the 
granite and the cushions of the moss had made 
impressions on the soft white flesh from her 
wrist to her elbow. It was queer that such a 
trifle should have been noteworthy just then. 

The step hesitated, stopped. 

She felt what was coming. With a crimson 
cheek, the hot blood mounting to the very 
ripples of her hair, she turned and faced him. 
' It was Manus Ravie. 




CHAPTER XL 




JUST THE END OF A PRAYER. 

' E had no idea that Mr. Lane had left 
Rohanish, no suspicion that he would 
himself cross to Mull for a doctor. 
. Seeing him there was like a lightning- 
flash illuminating things that had been hitherto 
unseen. 

This English stranger was leaning against the 
very stones where he himself had rested a 
hundred times, with Bell's face sweet and fair 
before him, uplifted with the pretty childlike 
grace that Manus knew so well. 

Knew it? Ay, and did he not also know 
that trick her fingers had of touching the mosses 
and the small stars of the bitter-cress which 
clung in the chinks and crannies of the wall ? 
Did he not know every soft scrap of curl that 
twisted about her ears and forehead, every 
changing expression of the small red mouth, 
every shy or roguish glance of the clear eyes ? 

And this was the outcome of her going with 
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Mrs. Montrose tp Corpach ! This was what was 
to follow her homeward voyage in the English 
yacht ! This was the " friend " of whom she 
had spoken ! " 

As he stood, tortures which might have been 
spread over a whole day of suffering swept 
through him, although but one short minute 
passed before he moved and spoke. 

The blush that came hot upon her burnt into 
his brain as he saw it. Until that moment he 
had never rightly gauged the depth of his love 
for this girl. 

She was not bound to him in words. He was 
too poor to ask her to marry him. While he 
remained beneath his father's roof, the butt of 
his father's fierce temper, doing the work of two 
men for scanty wage beside his food and the 
shelter above his head, while things were thus, 
Bell McQueen, like other dreams of peace and 
of delight, must remain but as a dream to him. 

Yet he had made no secret of his love. He 
had poured it out before her in lavish generous 
measure; giving all, and asking for nothing 
again. 

Asking for nothing ! 

Yet in his heart of hearts he had cherished 
the dear belief that she would some day learn to 
care for him ; and this belief had strengthened 
in his fancy until he almost ceased to remem- 

1 
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ber how frail was the foundation on which he 
had built 

And now? But this very evening he had 
been envying this man. Envying him for his 
air of easy command, for his wealth, and for the 
width of knowledge, the power, and the leisure 
that his wealth could buy. Manus would not 
change places with him now for all his culture, 
for all his gold ! He held him to be meaner 
than the common thief that risks his liberty 
against his gains. He was like the man in 
the ancient story who laid greedy hands on his 
neighbour's one ewe lamb. It might be idle 
pastime for Mr. Lane ; it was misery for Manus 
Ravie, and disgrace for Bell McQueen ! 

All this, and more, crowded into his brain, 
making his pulses beat and his eyes grow dim. 

" It is a fine evening," he said, and only BelFs 
quick ear noticed that his voice was thick and 
strange. " A fine evening — and, Bell, here is the 
wool you were wanting, the carded wool -from 
Eigg that you needed to finish your work And 
you will tell John that the lobsters were too late 
for the steamer ; we have them still on hand. 
And Maggie, tell Maggie " 

" Come in and tell her yourself, Manus. Why 
do ye give messages?" said she desperately, 
[Striving in vain to speak in her old light tones, 
" Maggie, Maggie, come here ! Manus is wanting 
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you." And she stepped a yard or two towards 
the cottage, calling aloud sharply, to stifle the 
vague feeling of fear that swept over her. 
" Maggie ! " But before Maggie appeared, before 
Mr. Lane had time to awaken to the change 
that had come over the girPs shy gentleness of 
manner and of speech, the steps rang again on 
the stony hill-road, and Manus was gone. 
«««««« 

"Mrs. Murray," said Clarence that evening 
when the long twilight was dying into dark, and 
they knew that it was impossible for the yacht 
to return until the morning, "you are not 
'tempted * any longer to think yourself of no use 
here.?" 

She had just finished making her patient 
comfortable for the night ; the bandages which 
had been disturbed were refolded, the night- 
lamp lit, and all arrangements made for his ease 
and solace that the scanty resources of Rohanish 
allowed. 

" Sir," she answered, a smile breaking over the 
grave, patient face, "I have not remembered 
myself at all. There has been no time." 

It was quite true. There had been small 
space for thought of any kind, except that 
which all wise action must call forth since 
Lionel rushed in with the news of his father's 
fall. 
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And besides Mrs. Murray there was no one 
able to render much help after Vernon Lane had 
gone. No one, that is, save Anne Montrose. 

The young girl had suddenly grown so calm 
and helpful that Clarence wondered at her. He 
himself was, as he phrased it, but a useless log, 
unable even to cross the floor unaided. Mrs. 
Montrose lay in a darkened room, with Alice 
her maid in close attendance; Dora and poor 
Lionel were children still ; and the servants 
were too ignorant and handless to be of much 
assistance. 

Anne and Bridget Murray were the sole 
reliable help of the house. 

The laird lay very still. Now and then a brief 
spell of consciousness would come, but mostly 
he was in a stupor, breathing heavily. There 
must be concussion of the brain, Clarence 
thought. How he wished that Lane could make 
haste back with a surgeon ! 

His own accident had been but a trifle com- 
pared with this ; his agony had been very sharp 
—it could be very sharp still, for that matter ! — 
but danger to limb was nothing compared with 
danger to brain or to life. It was k strange fate 
that had caused both father and son to be 
grievously hurt in these wilds where surgical 
help was so far to seek. 

** Fate ! " He repeated the word to himself, 
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musing on the differing names given by different 
people to the same thing. His mother would 
say Providence had permitted this thing ; 
Bridget Murray would say it was " the planning 
of God's love." 

He remembered their talk that morning — was 
it only that morning? It seemed more like a 
week ago! "The love of God which marks 
and measures all." 

From his bed he could see the dusky sky, 
where the summer stars were palely gleaming 
— diamond dust on the eternal floor. He could 
see the ocean vaguely shining beneath the 
moon, he could hear the burn come racing 
down the steep hillside, eager to reach the sea 
— the salt, hungry, immeasurable sea, which was 
to take it, absorb it, destroy it, and never seem 
one bit the fuller, one bit the sweeter for all 
that torrent of glad fresh water. 

"The love of God." 

The words were commonly used ; they 
sounded trite and matter-of-course ; just the fag- 
end of every Christian prayer. 

And Clarence Montrose, like other men of 
his standing, thought but slightingly of prayer. 
The " good " people he had known had not 
been any pleasanter acquaintances, any better 
citizens, any truer friends than the folk who 
unaffectedly followed their own bent, and did 
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the right thing for the simple reason that it was 
right. 

But Clarence Montrose was but one-and- 
twenty, and in spite of Eton and Trinity his 
horizon had not been lifted widely, and the 
world in which he had been reared was a barren 
land whose thistles would not bear figs, and 
upon whose thorns it were vain to seek for 
grapes. He himself had the instincts of true 
manhood, and took pride in the fact of " doing 
right for right's sake." Yet lately he had begun 
to wonder if the record of his life was as clear as 
he had deemed it. His "righteousness" was 
pitched in a low key when one came to think 
about it. The aims of his life were low, too — 
just a selfish wish to get his fair share of the 
world's advantages, and to leave the world no 
worse, at least, for his presence upon it. 

A negative sort of existence at best. 

Since he had hurt his leg and had been obliged 
to lie for hours silent and alone — with few new 
books, and few companions to pass away the 
time — he had thought further and more deeply 
than ever he had thought in all his days. And 
the spark that fired these trains of thought 
was generally some word spoken by his nurse 
Bridget Murray. 

" The Love of God, which marks and measures 
&1L" 
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If that were true, existence must have another 
meaning. Was this the key to the pitiful puzzle 
of life? Was this the end to the jangle of 
discordant notes — sweeping them all together 
into one perfect satisfying chord ? The love of 
God. 

A beautiful belief, Clarence deemed it as he 
lay in the night-quiet and looked out upon the 
shadowed world. A beautiful belief, but could 
it ever be real for him ? 

His father was lying on a pallet-bed hastily 
put up for him in Clarence's room. It had not 
been thought wise to move him unnecessarily. 
Clarence could hear the heavy breathing which 
he feared meant mischief to the brain ; he could 
see Bridget Murray as she sat beside him, or 
stepped softly to and fro to render the small 
service which was all that could be done until 
the surgeon should arrive. 

It might be that this was the end of the 
laird's life ; a life which, until the loss of his 
money, the world had reckoned to be successful 
and filled to the full with all desirable things, 
Clarence knew that the first stroke of ill-fortune 
had crushed that life as a blow might crush an 
empty egg-shell. He knew, too, that his father 
had been a dissatisfied, restless man ; that the 
toys on which he had set his heart were value- 
less to him when the "craze" had passed on 
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from pictures to china, from china to old silver, 
from silver to glazed pottery-ware, and from 
that to some other fancy as fleeting and as 
costly. 

It had been full of ignoble aims, that fifty 
years of life — and the son felt that it had been so. 

But the feeling jarred on his consciousness 
like crime. Who was he that he should judge 
his father? Was it fitting he should measure 
the aims and ends of a man lying, dying it might 
be, before his very eyes ? 

And, after all, did he know any with loftier 
aims, holier ends ? Vernon Lane? — his life was 
much as other lives are — cleaner than most, not 
more selfish than many. His own history? — 
Clarence pushed a weary hand over his hot eyes 
as he remembered drearily how puerile his record 
must be. 

A weary weight — is this all that the lengthen- 
ing years can bring } Must all hopes level down 
into apathy, all enthusiasm end in the dullness 
of the inevitable dis-illusion ? 

His eye fell on Bridget Murray's face. 

She had fallen into a light sleep, her head 
resting against the cold wall at the foot of the 
laird's bed. Clarence could see the dark lines 
under the closed eyes, the grey threads in the 
abundant hair which was brushed back beneath 
her snowy coif. He could see the furrows on 
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the beautiful brow, the lines which told their 
tale of sorrow around the firm yet tender mouth. 
Her hands — toil-worn, widened hands — were 
folded tightly, as though the stress and tension 
of the body had not wholly ceased. She was 
sleeping, but ready for work and service still. 

What had her life been ? the young man 
questioned mutely. What was it that made her 
strong where others failed ? How came she to 
be calm when others beat about like frightened 
sheep? How could she have kept that peace 
upon her face at Corpach when Niel Carron 
bore away her dead daughter's child ? 

Could this be a higher life than " education " 
could bring, or than culture could attain unto ? 
Had this Highland woman found the treasure 
hidden from hearts that held themselves to be 
wiser than she ? Could the simple meaning of 
it all lie in the oft-heard words — the words which 
were ringing in ceaseless echoes through his 
brain to-night — " The love of God." 

The moon glided westward, and the silver 
track on the seas shifted and paled. The stars 
grew fainter in the flush which rose from behind 
the twin peaks of Ben Alder ; and the mighty 
hills of Skye showed like phantoms in day- 
dawning. 

But Clarence Montrose looked neither on the 
earth nor at the sky. He lay awe-struck, silent, 
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blinded as it were, before the glimpse of the 
glory that filled his soul. 

" The love of God." 

The Maker must indeed love what He had 
made ! The Father must mark out the course 
that would lead His child to His feet. But, even 
so, could the blindness be forgiven, the mean- 
ness blotted out, and the stained worthless life 
be rendered strong and fair ? 

****** 

Mr. Montrose lay very still. Bridget Murray 
slept her calm light sleep. But in that room 
one heart kept watch, one soul was lifted as 
from the dead. And when the sun rose glad 
and golden above the far blue hills, Clarence 
sank back on his pillow and wept like a little 
child. 




CHAPTER XII. 

BENEATH THE RAIN. 

pmpSgHE pain, that sharp pain "cruel as 
the grave," left Manus dazed, be- 
numbed — not suffering very much, 
but with his mind full of misty 
pity for himself. 

It had been a lie, this dear belief that Bell 
could ever care for him. It was but his own 
imaginings that had made her true and strong. 
His old fancy of the loch lilies came back — she 
was fair and soulless and wavering as they; 
and he thought of the flowers as he had seen 
them only a day or two since, the white, grace- 
ful, golden-rayed flowers, holding by yielding, 
slippery stems to the mud beneath the water. 

How should he live without the dream which 
of all his dreams had been dearest ? How 
should he bear the burden of his life without 
the help he had found in his love for Bell 
McQueen ? 

For he fancied just then, in his bewilderment, 
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that his love would perish because of her uur 
worthiness; that he could go upon his dreary 
way and think of her no more ! 

When he reached his home, his father was not 
there. This home of the Ravies was just the 
opposite of the McQueen's cottage — a bare place, 
up a stair, in the town " street." The windows 
were either close to the floors or encroaching on 
the ceilings ; but that did not matter so much, 
when one came to consider how very little there 
was to be seen through them. For the house 
was placed at right-angles to the bay, and 
exactly opposite was a dead wall covered with 
tattered advertisements; and beyond this wall 
rose the gable of a warehouse, effectually shut- 
ting out any view of the hillside or the sea. 

The interior of the dwelling was scarcely dirty 
— Manus took care that it should not be that — 
but it had an air of squalor and discomfort, 
from the untidy hearthstone to the shelf by the 
door, which was littered with empty bottles, 
torn clothing, bits of rope, and other useless 
odds and ends which Hector had a fancy for 
keeping " handy." 

There was no fire. Manus kindled some half- 
burned peats, and hung a pot of spring water on 
the crook. Porridge, the Highlander's chief food 
takes boiling water, and plenty of it ; and that 
at any rate, Manus could provide. 
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He went about his business in the same dazed 
way. The sense of the wretchedness of the house 
came to him as a kind of echo to his self-pity. 
He must endure the old life without allowing 
himself a gleam of hope. Bell McQueen would 
never stand upon his floor, never bring sunshine 
into home of his ; and if not Bell, then surely 
no other woman ! 

The grey boat had long ago been made fast 
in her usual berth at the quay ; the lobsters had 
been put in safety : it must be the old story — 
the public-house — that was keeping the old man 
out so late. 

Manus went up the hill to the small croft 
belonging to his father. There were two or 
three things that needed doing there; and 
although the sun had long since set, there was 
plenty of light, thanks to the moon and the 
northern summer, for him to see to his fences, 
and pull a few blossoming thistles out of the 
plot of corn. 

Then he set himself down in the warm fragrant 
night, and the thistles nodded their purple heads, 
and the fallen stones of the wall lay unheeded. 
His hands — the strong hands that had felt them- 
selves able to master fortune for Bell's sake — ^lay 
nerveless on his knees. The hawk-like eyes that 
could see the sheep upon the hill a mile away, 
that had searched so often for a sign of the form 
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and face he loved in the garden or along the 
road—those eyes were fixed upon the ground 
following out the creeping stems of the trefoil, 
noticing idly how the leaves bore each a grey- 
edged marking in their centre, which they folded 
close when the darkness fell ; and how the deep- 
red blooms grew almost black in the dusk, while 
the white clover shone like scraps of mother-o'- 
pearl amongst the grass. 

He had quietly accepted the evidence of his 
eyes; he never thought of questioning the 
truth of his suspicions. The uneasiness that 
had lain in his heart since the day Bell returned 
from Corpach in Mr. Lane's yacht made it all 
the easier for him to believe the worst 

And, then, he had never been really sure of 
her love ; and what more natural than that a 
pretty girl should like to receive admiration? 
She was not to blame — poor motherless thing ! 
And a gush of pity for her came even in the 
midst of his pity for himself. He would go to 
her to-morrow and warn her. He would tell 
her the truth. He would be very calm and 
patient ; and if she scoffed at and scorned his 
words, he could not help it. 

Long he sat there. An owl flew noiselessly 
by him ; a rabbit came leisurely from amongst 
the stones, and nibbled the clover not five yards 
away. The wild things, shy as they were, must 
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have fancied him as harmless as the rock he sat 
upon, so very still and silent was he. 

Suffering was no new thing to this man. 

Since he had been old enough to tell his right 
hand from his left he had felt the misery of his 
home. He had seen his young mother droop 
and die, crushed by brutality of which she never 
once complained. He had seen his brother 
writhing under the same tyranny until his pas- 
sionate spirit could endure no more, and he had 
gone, taking money from his father's hoard to 
pay his passage across the seas. Manus had 
heard him called a thief and a vagabond until he 
had almost thought the charge a truth. Yet he 
wished often enough that he, too, had had the 
pluck to go as Donald had gone. 

In this he wronged himself 

It was not want of courage that kept him 
back; it was rather true courage that forced 
him to stay. He could not desert his father; 
he could not let the grey boat lie useless on 
the shore. The very helplessness and misery 
of his life kept him bound as though with a 
chain. 

And there was Bell! she had been as the 
sunshine to him, all throughout 

He knew she was childish. He had acknow^ 
ledged her careless, even heartless. But to see 
the sweet hopes he had brooded over wither in 
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a moment ; to know his fancies were but fancies, 
as fugitive as the mists on his own hills — ^this 
was bitter indeed. 

Just then the memory of some words of hers 
came back to him. Was this the sort of trouble 
that was to lift him higher ? Was the poet-heart 
of him to find its utterance in a cry from out of 
darkness such as this ? 

The lights were extinguished in the town 
when he came from the fields ; but the vessels 
in the bay had hung out signal-lights, and the 
pale gleam of the moon shone over the sea. 

The scene was very fair, and he felt it to be 
so through every fibre of his being. The dull 
apathy had gone, and in its place had come the 
keen pain of suflfering — a suffering which the 
voices of the earth, be they ever so clear, and 
the " sweet influences " of the sky, be they ever 
so powerful, could not soothe. 

The world was beautiful — yes, but to-night its 
beauty was like cruelty. It hurled itself on its 
year-long path, unheedful of its children's misery. 
Men might suffer and cringe and die, and not 
one raindrop less would fall, not one sunbeam 
abate its pitiless glare. There was no message 
of peace to-night for Manus Ravie in all the 
peace of the midnight world. 

When the Dainty Duchess re-entered Rohanish 
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harbour, the " quiet weather " had vanished ; the 
sea was churned and frothed under a south-west 
gale, just as a vigorous dairy-maid might dash 
her milk about when signs of butter begin to 
come, and she knows a little more energy will 
accomplish all she wishes. It was wonderful to 
see how soon the blue water could change to the 
similitude 'of ink and snow under the force of 
that south-west wind. 

Vernon Lane had brought, — not one doctor, 
but three. 

He had secured the services of the Mull 
surgeon, and had discovered two others amongst 
the passengers on board the Clansman^ the 
steamer bound for Stornoway which called at 
Tobermory just as the Duchess was weighing 
anchor, Mr. Lane easily persuaded these gentle- 
men to vary their tour by coming round to 
Rohanish, promising to send them back in time 
to catch the next steamer northward bound. 

Therefore it was very good help that came to 
Mr. Montrose. 

An operation was successfully performed, 
which relieved the pressure on the brain. Con- 
sciousness returned, and, though the patient was 
very weak and muSt be considered in danger 
for some time to come, yet the doctors spoke 
most hopefully of the case, and told Clarence 
that he must think the silence and solitude of 

K 
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Rohanish one of the best possible chances of 
entire recovery. 

The very desolation that had oppressed the 
laird when in health would be the salvation of 
the poor battered nerves and injured brain. 
"Depend upon it," said one of the surgeons — 
a man whose name was well-known in London 
hospital wards — " Mr. Montrose will be grateful 
that the accident, if it must happen at all, should 
have happened here. I cannot conceive a better 
place for a convalescent." 

" Both my father and I are putting its virtues 
to the proof," said Clarence, with a comical 
glance at his useless leg. " It is the most extra- 
ordinary thing that we should both be severely 
injured within the space of a week or two, 
when never in my whole life before can I re- 
member anything worse than a cut finger or a 
" hack " at football. They say events generally 
march in threeSy but (the excellence of Rohanish 
notwithstanding), I certainly hope the third 
accident is not in the near future." 

"I shall stand by you yet a bit, on the 
chance," laughed Vernon Lane. 

Clarence smiled up at him gratefully. He had 
stood by them to some purpose already. 

A great friendship was springing up betwixt 
those two. The very differences in their cha- 
racter had made them good comrades, but the 
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events of the past few weeks had drawn then^ 
nearer together than mere comradeship could 
have done. 

Lane's lonely life had half starved his heart. 
His habit of putting himself in the wrong, of 
ascribing the most selfish motives to all his 
doings, had prevented his making many friends. 
People always do take one at one's own 
valuation ! He had scarcely a near relative, 
scarcely a soul who had cared to search below 
the unpromising upper crust for the warm, true, 
brave feelings within. Clarence Montrose, though 
he had been his schoolfellow and reckoned him- 
self his friend, was only beginning to find out 
what Lane could be. 

The longest days were past, and the year, 
once having begun to go downhill, got a fit of 
grief over the summer that had passed its prime, 
and down came the rain, like a burst of regretful 
weeping. 

For days it rained, and yet again for days. 
The sky bent in one lead-like roof over the 
leaden sea. The burn leaped in hoarse gurgles 
over its rocky bed. The very gulls looked 
drenched and draggled. The harbour was 
empty. The Duchess had gone southwards for 
letters, and to Oban for supplies, and no pleasure 
craft had ventured to these outer seas through 
such a deluge. 
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Then it was that the doctor's words about the 
laird came true. In the calm, dreary, steamy 
weather, when the very ocean appeared to feel 
the influence of the rain and to lie still for very 
dampness, Mr. Montrose gradually drifted back 
to life. And it was to a wider, more interesting 
life than he had known before. 

He would lie for hours listening to his daugh- 
ter reading — not those books of learned reference 
he had chosen in London as the best worth 
study, but some stories which belonged to Anne 
herself. He would have called them childish 
six months ago, and scouted the notion of their 
being worthy the attention of grown men and 
women ; for they had paper covers outside, and 
trivial-looking pictures inside, and they were 
about people, not things. Insignificant sort of 
people, too, for the most part — boys and girls 
and old maids, and ordinary fathers and mothers, 
who behaved exactly as people did in real life, 
and old men, and sweet maidens — full of the 
"human interests" to which Mr. Montrose had 
shut his eyes ever since he began to care for 
fossils and " specimens " at the age of twelve. 

One of these books, " Jan of the Windmill," 
touched him more deeply than he cared to 
acknowledge. Anne was a charming reader. 
She was too deeply interested herself to observe 
the effect on her hearer, and her sweet young 
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voice read on tenderly and untiringly as long 
as he cared to listen. 

Then, in the twilight, when the girl had run 
away, he would hold his wife's hand in his, 
talking to her softly, and noticing the delicacy 
of her tapering fingers, smiling to himself at the 
simplicity of her talk, and feeling now and then 
a sharp stab of remorse that he had allowed her 
love to drift away from him, despising the real 
jewel while he sought the wide world over for 
what had availed him nothing in the evil days 
of calamity and despair. 

Was it too late now to win back the old love ? 
The freshness of youth had vanished long ago ; 
the face once so fair was covered now with lines 
born of peevishness and worry. The long years 
of discord had left their traces ; the past was 
irrevocable — the foolish, blind, bitter, mocking 
past ! 

But for the future? — Eustace Montrose was 
too weak and weary to look into that. The 
future must come, and work its will on him and 
his. The present, the dreamy grey negative 
present, was all for which he had strength and 
courage. 

Clarence watched his father's progress towards 
recovery with alternate hope and fear. 

This father and son had never been much to 
one another. How could there have been sym- 
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pathy between them when the sole feeling the 
father had ever shown was a commonplace 
satisfaction that his boy had done well at Eton, 
or was doing fairly well at the University ? And 
the only fatherly duty Clarence had cared to 
claim from him was the signing of indispensable 
cheques wherewith to pay his bills ! 

The past week or two had changed things 
strangely for Clarence. 

His own trouble, the knowledge that he must 
fight through life as a poor man, had been a 
sharp shock to him. But its sole connection 
with his father was an angry impatience that the 
loss of fortune should have occurred at all. His 
father had been foolish to trust so entirely to 
any man, brother-in-law though he might be; 
and if he knew nothing of business, the more 
shame to him ! It would have been more 
sensible, more manly, to have mastered the 
details of his own money investments than 
to have spent a lifetime in studying his old 
marbles, and in searching patiently through 
catalogues for some attainable " bit " to complete 
a collection. 

Therefore the change in their circumstances, 
so far from drawing these two together, had 
widened the breach. And Mr. Montrose\s 
conduct on board the Duchess had not helped 
to make his son think kindly of him. 
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He had been honestly relieved to find that 
Clarence was better than he had feared to find 
him; and the very sense of relief had swung 
him back into increased coldness of manner. 
He scarcely spoke to Clarence from the time 
they left Corpach to the hour that the sailors 
from Lane's yacht carried the poor fellow into 
his sitting-room at Rohanish ; and though the 
son expected no show of affection, this indiffer- 
ence chilled and hurt him more than he cared 
to allow, even to himself. 

But the days of weariness and the nights of 
wakeful pain had brought unwonted thoughts to 
Clarence. And with those thoughts the woman 
Bridget Murray was curiously linked. 

It was curious that she, a daughter of the 
people, should have influenced such a man as 
Clarence Montrose. She had done what all his 
** pastors and masters," wise and good as they 
might have been, had failed to do — she had 
made him think of things below the surface, 
beyond the stretch of earthly vision, above the 
touch of human hands. 

It was not the words she spoke, although her 
words attracted him strangely ; but it was the 
whole personality of this woman, the spirit which 
shone through her life, the visible evidence of 
the mystery that had bewildered him — ^**the 
love of God." 
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After the night spent in watching over his 
injured father this was a mystery no more. 

It was, rather, the unfolding of all mysteries ; 
the key to all enigmas. Slowly and reverently, 
with steps faltering as those of a little child, 
Clarence Montrose entered on the new path 
which led up from amongst the tangles and the 
troubles to the light of the clearer day* 

And this was the fountain-spring of his 
changed feelings for his father. 

Scales had fallen from his eyes. Like the 
man of Bethsaida, whose blindness the Lord's 
hand cured, he looked with distorted vision 
upon things hitherto unseen. " He saw men, as 
trees, walking." But the fact remained — he had 
been blind, and now he could see ! Truer sight 
would come when the Master should " make him 
look up." 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE NORTH END OF THE ISLAND. 




I ANUS kept to his intention. He 
" warned " Bell. 

It was a dangerous thing to do 
— specially dangerous considering 
the pent-up state of his own feelings. He was 
too sore, too excited, to speak wisely. 

And he chose an ill time. 

The girl had been helping her father in the 
fields, and she was tired with weeding the corn 
and with carrying the great bundles of weeds 
to the place where John McQueen was trying 
to char and scorch them into innocent ashes 
by means of a fire of peat. The smoke had 
made her eyes smart ; her back ached with 
bending. She was thinking it a little hard that 
she should be born to such work, while scores of 
women no better than she had leisure, and 
money, and folks to toil for them. She loved 
her father ; yes, and she liked dearly to help 
him, and she would have thought it a disgrace if 
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their cornfield had been all yellow with big-eyed 
daisies, and ruddy with the blossom of sorrel 
and dock, as were some of the neighbours' crofts, 
showing as much of weed as of grain 

But she rebelled in spirit notwithstanding. 
Somehow many things had been more difficult 
since her visit to Glasgow. 

Manus Ravie, too. Her thoughts about him 
were somewhat twisted also. He loved her ; he 
had said so a hundred times. Why, then, did 
he not come and take possession of her ? If she 
must toil, she would rather work hard at his 
side. But lately he had been queer and cold. 
Yesterday he had pretended not to see her 
when she passed him in the street Perhaps 
she had been wrong to urge him to stay by his 
father. Old Hector was long past having a 
claim on him. But she could not bear to see 
him turn his back on Mull, and as for going 
with him. . . . 

And it was into such cogitations as these that 
Manus broke with his jarring, clumsy words. 

No wonder that the girl's pride took fire. 

She had been pleased and flattered, as was 
natural, by Mr. Lane's manner to her ; but that 
Manus should be so foolish, so mean, so insult- 
ing, as to think ill of her because she allowed a 
gentleman to carry her basket, and talked to 
him for half-an-hour in their own garden, — it 
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was intolerable ! What right had Manus to set 
up rules for her ? Was not her father's eye over 
her enough? And if Manus deemed her con- 
duct other than it should be, he might cease to 
trouble himself about it, good or bad. And so 
she told him. 

He might have guessed that this would be the 
upshot of his interference. 

He looked at her; and the pained, patient, 
dreary expression of his eyes haunted her for 
hours. Then turning away his head, he said — 

" If I had not v/ell loved you I should not 
have said aught. The English yacht passed for 
Oban to-day, and she'll likely be here to-night 
or the morrow. Good-bye, Bell. God guard 
ye. Bell." 

What made him add these words? The 
keeping of God was a thing unknown to him as 
to her. 

It is pathetic — this use of our Father's Name 
when hearts are deeply stirred, hearts wfiich as 
yet are strangers to His love. Surely it is not 
taking that Name " in vain " when His children 
reach blindly out for help which nothing lower 
than the heavens can give } If it be so, may 
God forgive it to all sinful souls, and change 
their guilt into the full reality of a prayer to 
which He will hearken. 
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It is not easy for such men as Clarence 
Montrose to talk on subjects like that which 
filled and thrilled him during the days which 
followed his father's fall from the cliff. Words 
came easily to Bridget Murray, for the higher 
life was more to her than the lower, but Clarence 
only listened. Even to her he could not utter 
this strange new realization of a height he had 
never dreamt of, a width, a depth, an intensity, 
which altered the meaning of everything for 
him. 

Yet one day, when Lane, with infinite care, 
had got him down to the shore and into a boat, 
some words did force their way to his lips. 

It had been raining heavily during the fore- 
noon, but the sky had cleared, and that vivid 
colouring had come upon the world which is 
only possible when the atmosphere is washed 
crystal-clear by the falling of the rain. 

Vernon Lane was an " old Blue," and proud 
of his rowing, as he had doubtless a right to 
be. He bade Clarence take the rudder. " You 
ought to bestir yourself now," he said lightly. • 
"You have kept your invalid airs quite long 
enough." 

They had left the harbour, and were rounding 
the north end of the island. The cliffs here were 
vastly different from the fifteen or twenty feet 
of scour down which poor Mr. Montrose had 
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rolled. Here, where the heavy surge of the 
Atlantic had worn and beaten away the whole 
under-slope of the shore, the hill came abruptly 
down in precipices four hundred feet in height ; 
precipices where no human foot could tread, but 
where the goats found dangerous foothold when 
tempted by the tufts of sea-thrift and wild grass 
which grew here and there in the crevices of the 
rock. 

Other creatures beside the goats haunted 
those cliffs ; although certainly they never 
attempted to clunb them! These were sea 
birds, puffins, kittiwake gulls, and cormorants, 
thousands and tens of thousands of birds, who 
found on the Rohanish cliffs a nesting-place 
greatly to their mind. . . . The solitariness 
that had so appalled the laird made the charm 
of the island for them. 

Clarence had never been there before. He 
had never seen those cliffs ; he had never in his 
life beheld such a multitude of birds. 

He was delighted. 

" The schoolboy hasn't quite died out in you," 
said Lane, in that odd tone of his which lacked 
but a shade of being a sneer. 

But Clarence did not heed. He was gazing 
wonder-struck at the puffins. He had discovered 
the reason why sailors call these birds "Tom 
Noddies." There, at the mouths (5f the burrows 
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where the nests were made, sat rows upon rows 
of fluffy grey tuft-like things, with enormous 
beaks — week-old puffins, to wit — who sat there 
in awful solemnity, nodding their heads slowly, 
slowly, like a Chinese mandarin-toy, as the boat 
went by. But why did they nod? Was it 
because of the bulk of their beaks? Was it 
because they scouted and scorned two featherless 
bipeds in a wooden boat ? Or was the wisdom 
learned by their first peep at this world so 
weighty that their brains refused to bear it 
steadily ? 

" Comical little beggars," laughed Lane ; and 
his words and laughter raised echoes from the 
cliff which caused the parent birds to whirl off 
into the air in fluttering crowds, just as a gust 
of autumn wind whirls the loose leaves from a 
forest. 

The sea was covered with the puffins, diving 
and dipping about in hundreds, or fluttering 
along the crest of a wave, their red legs splash- 
ing behind them, and their little black and white 
wings working like the sails of a mill until they 
got purchase enough to rise from the water. 
Once in the air, however, they flew as bravely 
as bird need wish ; the difficulty was in rising. 

They had a whole mile or so of the cliff to 
themselves ; they were evidently exclusive in 
their habits, and permitted no intruders or 
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foreigners in their realm. And it would be 
difficult for anything else to wedge in a wing 
or a web-foot, so full was that space of air and 
sea and cliff of puffins — ^flying, fishing, feeding, 
nodding puffins I 

Beyond them came a colony of gulls. 

The cliff was steeper here, a mere wall of 
rock, and it was difficult to see how the birds 
could manage to make their nests against the 
face of it They flew in graceful circles over 
the boat, their long white wings and dove-like 
heads showing in contrast to the busy black-and- 
white flickering flight of the puffins. " Kitti- 
way-ko" they called, in weird lingering notes 
as they swept through the air to perch beside 
their brooding mates. Lane's gun was in the 
boat, but it would be a harder heart than his 
that would injure those gentle, innocent things. 

"Strange, isn't it?" he said, resting on his 
oars, and letting the boat rock idly on the ocean 
swell which rolled in great glass-like hills between 
Rohanish and Skye. "Here is a world, close 
to our doors, with loves and joys and hates and 
quarrels, of which we never knew the existence 
until now ! This colony of kittiwakes is, in its 
way, as important as the empire of Great 
Britain ; and you and I, busy with our small 
doings on the other side of the island, never so 
much as heard of it." 
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, A dip of the oars brought the boat a yard or 
two further out. Some ugly-looking rocks showed 
•dangerously near the surface here, 

" Things are not in themselves large or small," 
went on Lane. " That red-legged oyster-catcher 
who has tumbled into the middle of the 
kittiwakes there must be as much interested in 
the management of their home affairs as was 
the Shah of Persia when he came to London ! 
Depend upon it, Montrose, we take life too 
gravely — 

* I think that naught is worth a thought, 
And — I*m a fool for thinking.' " 

Clarence did not answer. The words he 
longed to say would not come. Besides, would 
not Lane scout the notion that he — his junior, 
and admittedly his inferior in grasp of mind and 
worldly experience — that he, Clarence Montrose, 
should have touched even the fringe of that web 
of love and power that spreads above the 
universe, from the ant-hills to the stars ! 

" See them ! " went on Lane, as a crowd of 
gulls dashed madly down after a fish which 
some clumsy beak had allowed to fall into the 
sea. "They are all keenly alive to the main 
chance. They're white as angels — ^viewed at a 
distance^-but those wild yellow eyes and sharp 
hooked beaks are made for slaughter, as the 
fishes can tell ! There's a parable there, Mont- 
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rose ; but I haven't the properly chosen words 
. wherewith to express it But the more I stare 
at those kittiwakes, the more I see their resem- 
blance to men and women — specially women." 

** One man, at least, has been very good to 
me,'' said Clarence, looking meaningly at his 
friend. 

"And why? Just to please myself, and to 
kill a little idle time. Now I've given my party 
at Inverness the slip, I must loiter out the 
summer somehow with the DuchesSy or else send 
her back to the Clyde, and try something else 
until it's time to fill the house for the partridge- 
shooting. It's a terrible trial to have nothing to 
do, Clarence! People talk of the troubles of 
poverty, and thesr're real enough, I dare say; but 
who ever has a bone of pity to throw to the rich 
and idle ? Here am I ! I've no taste for 
grubbing in the East End, no faculty for self- 
sacrifice. I've no hobby. I don't care twenty 
pence for any one in the world but myself To 
take up philanthropy, or philosophy, or any 
other well-sounding idea would be only another 
name for pleasing myself; and that I prefer to do 
in a downright honest fashion, without any 
shams. But, I must confess, it's about the hardest 
work any man can tackle." 

Clarence laughed. ^^ My chances of trying it 
are small," he said ** I've been thinking a good 

L 
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deal lately how I'm to secure the modest sum 
necessary for bread, not to say cheese. Educa- 
tion is all very fine, no doubt ; but what sort of 
weapons has my education put into my hands ? 
My father, poor fellow, is even more helpless 
than I ; and there is my mother, and Leo, and 
the girls. When my father is a bit better, we 
must have a talk over things, I suppose. But I 
want, if I can, to see a little way through the 
fog myself, before the talk comes off." 

Vernon Lane thought of his own income ; of 
the money he had squandered on his Dtichess. 
How stupid it seemed that the offer of his 
superfluous cash was exactly what he could not 
make to Clarence ! He wished that he could 
say something that would help the fellow. It 
was bad for him to have such a noodle of a 
father, and to lose his fortune just when he 
began to want it ! This was what Lane thought, 
but what he said was scarcely helpful. 

" Well, don't be too much in earnest over it. 
Our lives, after all, don't matter much more than 
the noisy concerns of those puffins ; and in a 
hundred years you and I will have drifted as 
far down the tide of forgetfulness as they and 
the gulls." 

A hot colour rose over the younger man's 
pale face. ''Lane," he said, and his voice was 
low in its very intensity, but clear as a bell in 
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its accents of truth and trust, "Lane, you do 
not believe that, any more than do I ! It is just 
because we won't be in earnest that we are 
scarcely better than the puffins and the gulls ; 
and I believe, and so do yoUy if you'll honestly 
think of it, that for us all there is a future which 
may be better than feeding and fighting and 
grasping after things we like. Not a far-oft 
future out of sight and reckoning, but beginning 
for us now — now, wherever we choose to turn 
and try to work out our Father's will." 

The brave voice faltered a bit at those last 
words. Words which meant so much to him, 
and which sounded so strange in Lane's ears. 

The oars went dipping into the water again, 
and the boat moved on ; homewards now, over 
the shimmering, green, satin-like sea, through 
the crowd of birds, into the shadow of the lofty 
cliffs. 

There was silence for a while. And then 
Lane spoke. Light, jarring, jeering sentences 
which were jerked out as though to outrage both 
Clarence's deep feeling and his own. 

" One of the very few recollections I have of 
tny mother," he said, " is about beet-root. She 
wanted me to eat beet-root, and I hated it, as I 
hate it still. It is very pretty I can see, and it is 
very wholesome I acknowledge ; it is useful for 
garnishment for salads, and for making sugar. 
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But eat it I can't It is not in my line, you see, 
Montrose ; and I don't particularly wish that it 
were! Now, your — what shall I call it? — 
' religion,' may be all very right and good, I'm 
quite ready to allow that it w", but, like the beet- 
root, it isn't in my way. And, pardon me, I'm 
considerably astonished to find that it is to your 
taste. And now, steer out a thought more ; these 
basalt pillars run out into quite a comer, here- 
abouts. So— steady so." 

And that was how Vernon Lane repelled the 
first words which Clarence dared to speak on 
the subject which filled his heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SECRETARY DRAWER. 

;NNETTE," said Mr. Montrose, one 
day when every one, even Cla- 
rence, was out of doors save him- 
self and his wife ; " Annette, I 
wish you would tell me exactly what happened 
after I fell from the rocks on the shore. I 
remember nothing except being startled at Leo's 
footsteps, slipping' over the edge, and catching 
4t the heather and those bristly wild-roses that 
grow amongst the stones. And I knew I was 
falling into deep water. IVe never had the 
courage to ask about it." 

**And I had not the courage to hear any- 
thing," said the poor wife, with a little sigh over 
her own uselessness. " I was so terribly shocked 
and unnerved." 

"Poor Annette!" 

" No, don't pity me. You ought to scold me, 
Eustace. Any other wife would have done her 
best for you instead of crying and trembling 
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upstairs. But — but, I think it was just the idea 
that I had been so useless, so unwise a wife to 
you, that overcame me. They thought you 
were dead " 

"There, don't cry now, you silly child. Look 
up, Annette ! You know I never could bear to 
see you cry. Dead ? Well, I want to know how 
it comes to pass that I'm not dead I " And Mr, 
Montrose laughed a little grimly as he drew his 
wife's hands away from her face. 

" Lionel jumped in after you," she explained^ 
with a little catching sob at every pause. " And 
he, too, would have been drowned, for the 
current is strong there they say, and it is dread* 
fully deep " 

"Lionel? Yes. Well.?" ' 

^* Some boat came by, some fishing-boat, and 
saved you and the boy. Who was it ? Really, 
Eustace, how should I know ! " 

" How should she know 1 " It was the laird's 
turn to sigh. Neither he nor his wife had troubled 
themselves much to know one person from 
another in Rohanish. It was curious that he 
should now reproach himself for that ignorance ; 
hitherto it had been a matter of course. 

But he made inquiries about the fishing-boat 
Awkward as it might be to thank the men who 
had pulled him and Leo from the water, it would 
be better than letting the debt go unacknow* 
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ledged "I'll order them each a silver watch,** 
he resolved. " No very munificent present, but 
I dare say they'll be pleased enough, and won't 
look for many words from me. It is always 
hard to know what to say to this sort of 
people.** 

Mr. Montrose, it will be seen, had not got 
very far on towards sympathy with any one 
outside his own doors. 

He was a little taken aback when he learned 
that it was not a Rohanish boat that had come 
to his help, but the very same gabbart in which 
he and Mrs. Montrose had crossed to Tober- 
mory, and that Hector Ravie and his son had 
left the island without any notice being taken of 
them. 

" You must find them out for me, Mr, Lane, 
when you go on Friday," he said ; " and — and, I 
wonder what I ought to do about it? One 
would not choose to lie under an obligation to 
poor fishermen ; " and Mr. Montrose looked 
nervously into the young man's face. He was 
more and more convinced of his unfitness for 
living at such a place as Rohanish. He was 
puzzled how to deal with men and women as 
different from his London acquaintance as they 
were from South-sea islanders ! 

''You'll want some sort of craft here^" Lane 
said. ^If the men are worth anything, you 
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might give them a berth aboard her. Wouldn't 
that do ? " 

**A yacht, do you mean? My dear fellow 
I shall not be able to keep a yacht I You 
forget " 

" No, no," interrupted Lane ; " but sortie kind 
of boat yOu must keep. Perhaps one of these 
gabbarts of the country; they're safe, if not 
specially speedy, and could bring your stores 
and letters, etcetera ; and in fine weather, with 
fair winds, even Mrs. Montrose might not object 
to take passage, if you really do decide! on 
living here on Rohanish. Now, these fishermen 
are exactly what you'd want to work a boat 
like that." 

"I wonder what such a thing would cpst?" 
mused the laird. " Perhaps ybu*d inquire about 
that, too, Mr. Lane ? " 

" ril take Clarence with me, and he shall do 
the business. What do you say, Clarence ? Will 
you be able to stand a run across to Tobermory 
on Friday ? " 

The injured leg was almost right again. 
Clarence managed to get about quite cleverly 
now, aided by a rough crutch which one of the 
island-men had contrived for him. He would 
certainly go, and Lionel too. 

"That was a good idea of yours about the 
boat," he said to Lane^ as they were tumbling 
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through the heavy seas of Ardnamurchan. 
*^What we should have done without you and 
your Duchess all this while I can't imagine. 
How they will get on without you is hard to 
^ee ; but a sailing boat will certainly be better 
than nothing." 

A larger billow than any they had met yet 
struck the yacht on her quarter, and sent Leo 
staggering across the deck. 
. He laughed, and called out that it was all 
very well for Clarence to talk of a sailing-boat 
in these waters ; Clarence hadn't tried it as A^ 
had. A steam-yacht was bad enough, but a 
gabbart ! 

It was late when they reached Mull. They 
intended to lie in Tobermory for the night, 
returning at their leisure next day. Just as the 
anchor went down, a steamer came round the 
point, and passed within a few yards. 

It was the Rossa Castle. 

'•That's our sole dependence," said Leo, point- 
ing at her with comical dismay. " She isn't the 
Dainty Duchess^ but she's far and away better 
than a sailing-boat If mother and the girls 
;take my advice, they'll trust themselves to her 
rather than to an old tarred tub like that ! " and 
he turned to where Ravie's grey boat lay on her 
^ide in the muddy ooze of the harbour. 
. Old Hector was not fishing to-day. He ought 
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to have been helping Manus to build the hay 
into the large ventilated cocks, or rather small 
stacks, which it is the custom of the country ta 
make in the fields. The hay, which is not mown 
until very late in the year, is kept in these cocks 
for weeks, perhaps for months, before being 
carried home. There is no fear of ricks taking 
fire from overheating in the Highlands ! 

Hector could work as well as any man of his 
years when he was in the humour for it — per- 
haps, indeed, better than any He had been 
known to cut peats against all the men of the 
townland, and to beat them. His reaping-hook 
covered more ground than Willy McGrigor's^ 
and every one in Mull had heard of Willy's 
prowess I But the pity was that he was very 
seldom in the humour for any sort of work. 

He had been drinking heavily. To-day his 
whisky-keg was empty, and his pocket was 
empty also, and the misery of the craving for 
more stimulant was upon him. Work? The 
hay might lie in " lap-cocks " until the New 
Year for aught he cared ! 

Nevertheless, he ordered his son to build 
it into " tramps," and even loitered up the croft 
to see that he was doing it in proper fashion. 

Manus had done very little. He had been 
staring at the waxen bell-heather springing from 
its grey-green tufted leaves ; he had been listen* 
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ing to a lark singing its tiny heart out far up 
above the corn. "The lark, whose notes do 
beat the vaulty heaven so high above our heads." 
Manus Ravie had read no poetry written by 
other men, but he had found poetry where 
Burns and Hog^ — ay, and Shakespeare himself 
had learned it — ^in that unlettered book which 
is the heritage of us all. 

His father's gyrating voice startled him from 
his idleness. He looked up with those deep, 
patient eyes of his, and forthwith resumed his 
labour. He liked to crush the crisp hay-wreaths 
in his arms; he liked to build his cone-like 
cocks in symmetrical regularity. Work was 
never a burden to him ; those muscles and 
mighty shoulders, those sinews and great horny 
hands could "put past" a day's work with 
ease. And after the old man had gone scolding 
down the hill, the half-forgotten, dislocated 
music of his dreaming returned once more, 
enfolding and blending with his labour until 
the rhythm and melody of his song came back 
to him strong and clear. 

A deeper and a sadder song than his used to 
be ; for, added to the old reaching after the good 
that was shut out of his life there was now this 
other pain — the trouble about Bell McQueen. 

He had repeated to himself a hundred times 
that she had never cared for him, that he had 
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never reckoned on her caring for him ; he had* 
always known that his love must bring sorrow 
to him, and bitterness to her. Yet the stroke 
was none the lighter when at last it fell. 

He tried to rise above the dreary numbness it 
had brought. He strove to find more than his 
old comfort in the beauty of his world. The 
lark's song pleased his heart as much as ever, 
but it had strange notes in it now ; it was 
deepened, intensified. There was an added 
.glow of colour for him upon the russet ferns, a 
subtler fragrance in the wild-myrtle breath that 
stole across the moor. 

Manus Ravie was a stronger man for ^the 
stroke that had shattered his dream. 

And those unwritten songs of his were 
stronger and sweeter, too. 

The hay was all stacked safely away by the 
night falling, and he descended the hilj, weary, 
as labouring men are daily weary, a creel of 
peat upon his shoulders, his bonnet pressed low 
upon his broad square brow. There were grey 
hairs mingling with the dark locks under the 
bonnet rim. Manus Ravie's youth was fast 
departing. 

It had not brought him much of what the 
world calls joy. 

Hector was not in the house when he returned, 
which fact surprised him, as he knew his father 
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had Spent all his available cash, and that the 
publicans would not allow him to get drink on 
trust ; and when Hector was not drinking, he 
was generally to be found at his own hearth in 
a state of mind and body which drove him to 
fury and Manus to despair. 

Presently the son's eye fell on the little drawer 
in the battered old secretary where he kept his 
treasures. 

It was open — rifled. 

His papers were tossed and torn. A wreath 
of faded birchen twigs, which he had woven 
while talking to Bell one day, and had placed 
for a moment on her hair, was lying on the 
floor; an old silver chain of his mother's and 
some scraps of her dress were tangled up with 
its shrivelled leaves. . Even in the midst of his 
astonishment that any one should have cared to 
touch these things — these trifling things, which 
yet were precious in his eyes — he noticed how 
the fastening of the wreath had given way, atnd 
the birch twigs were falling asunder. 

Who could have done this ? 

His father never heeded his drawer in the 
secretary; his father had never noticed the 
scraps of paper clumsily scrawled over with 
the snatches of the songs he had heard — not his 
own poetry ; tAat he had never yet had courage 
to test by the visible signs of written words* 
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Suddenly he bethought him of the leathern 
purse, the soiled stitched scrap of sheepskin in 
which he kept the few shillings that his father 
allowed him to possess. It was not in his 
pocket Dimly he remembered throwing it into 
his drawer a day or two since when he started 
for the fishing. Had his father noticed his 
doing so ? Had that been the pitiful bait that 
had tempted the thief? 

A sudden gust of rage swept through him— 
rage such as rarely came to this man's nature. 

For the money's own sake he cared little. 
Gold or silver commanded but a small share of 
the things that he deemed good : one sees so 
few of this life's luxuries in Mull I Yet the loss 
of that crumpled bit of leather and the few coins 
it held stung him strangely. 

He stamped upon the floor ; he dragged the 
papers out of the drawer in vain search ; his 
grey eyes gleamed dangerously. 

" And he thought scorn of Donald ! " he mut- 
tered through his beard. ^^ He talked of theft 
and of disgrace ! " 

The violence of his anger exhausted him. 
He lifted the wreath from the floor, and tossed 
it on the blazing fire. There was a scrap of 
printed cotton clinging to it — a little bit of the 
gown he had seen his mother wear. The flames 
licked this into nothingness in an instant 
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Somehow the sight calmed him. 

Great drops of perspiration were on his fore- 
head, and his breath came heavily. Then he 
sat himself wearily down in the firelight, as weak 
as a little child. 

How long he sat there he never knew. 

The loud-ticking American clock struck noisily 
once or twice. The passing footsteps grew fewer 
in the street The leaping fire burnt into a dull 
red glow. 

At last he rose. It was close on midnight. 
He was wearied out, bruised in body as well as 
in heart A curious feeling for a rough-handed 
fisherman, and about such a trifle as the loss of 
a score of silver pieces ! He laughed a sneering 
laugh at himself as he crossed the floor. The 
devil was strong in Manus Ravie this night 

He opened the door and stood a moment 
tipon the threshold. It was second nature to 
him to see the state of wind and weather before 
he slept. 

A strange sound from the harbour caught his 
notice ; shouts and splashings. What could be 
going on at such an hour at the quay? 

He stepped down the side street to the shore. 
As he cleared the comer where the houses ended 
he saw at once that some extraordinary thing 
was happening. Men were hastening along the 
road ; boats were pulling hurriedly over the still 
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water. Manus ran forward In two minutes he 
came in sight of the pier. 

And there at the end of the pier lay the 
steamer Rossa Castle, clouds of smoke en* 
veloping hei^ drifting and bending as the soft 
wind stole from the hills ; and on the under-side 
of those thick clouds was the lurid glare of 
fire. 

She must have been burning for some time 
before the alarm was given, for the flames had 
taken fierce hold upon her. Even as Manus ran 
forward the first sharp scarlet tongue shpt up- 
wards from her hatchway, and a dull roaring 
began to mingle with the sound of men's hoarse 
voices and the scuffling tramp of feet 

She was securely moored to the quay, for her 
captain did not intend to sail for Tiree, his next 
port of call, until the mail from the South should 
arrive by the steamer from Oban. It was very 
low tide, and the clumsy funnel of the Rossa 
Castle scarcely reached above the timbers of the 
pier. How the smoke coiled and swept about 
the pier as Manus rushed along ! 

The people on board the vessels in the harbour 
were roused. Even in the excitement of the 
moment Manus noticed that the English yacht 
from Rohanish was lying off at anchor, and that 
her boats were not on the davits. Wa^ Mr. 
Lane to have his finger in this pie also ? 
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The crew of the Rossa Castle^ half stupefied 
with the smoke-fumes, came stumbling up from 
the forecastle as Manus reached the edge of 
the quay and could look down upon the deck. 
The captain began in a confused way to call 
over the men's names, and then broke off into 
hasty ejaculations, a queer mixture of orders and 
oaths and lamentations. The fire had begun 
amidships. He himself had saved nothing from 
his cabin but a roll of charts and a telescope — 
both rather useless things in the present state of 
affairs. 

They saw at once there was no good in 
attempting to extinguish the flames. The water 
was near enough, but without a pump and hose 
it was impossible to get volume sufficient down 
into that cavern of fire. 

" It will be in the saloon by now," wailed the 
steward, " and I have a hundred pounds* worth, 
pretty near, of stuff laid in." 

He meant the spirits and wines which are 
kept on board these coasting passenger boats^ 
and which are the property of the steward. This 
poor steward ! the calamity and the smoke 
together had half crazed him. 

Ravie caught at his arm and held him. His 
staggering steps had nearly taken him over the 
pier ! * 

" The saloon ! Oh I " yelled the cabin-boy, 

M 
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his shrill voice piercing through the din. " There's 
a man in the saloon." 

" Then a cinder is he by now.'* 

"Whatman?" 

" Stand by there ! Will ye see a man burned 
before your face ? " 

"Cut the ropes. The pier will be on fire 
next." 

"Never mind the pier." Every throat was 
shouting, every one in mad excitement shrieked 
and roared. 

Again the boy's shrill voice rose above the 
noise. " He's lying there drunk. 'Tis the old 
man, Hector Raviel" 




CHAPTER XV. 




SANDY NIELSON. 

OR one instant, an instant which was 
crowded with such vivid thought as 
might not come in a year of ordinary 
life, Manus stood like a statue. 

« Let him burn ! " 

The savage impulse leaped up within him like 
a living thing. This man who had tortured his 
mother, who had driven off Donald, who had 
made life bitter with the bitterness of gall, — this 
man was overtaken at last in the sin he had 
sought. Let him die. Would not the round earth 
be the lighter when he could trouble it no more ? 

For one instant And then Manus seized the 
fiendish thought and thrust it from his heart; 
and with a panting sob, as one who had fought 
for life and more than life, he ran down the pier 
steps to the deck of the Rossa Castle. 

A score of voices shouted after him. He 
fancied that amongst them he recognized the 
English accents of Mr. Lane, and even in the 
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midst of that tumult of feeling the thought of 
the English stranger cut into him like the edge 
of a knife. 

The forecastle hatchway was one mass of 
flame. The sailors could not have come up 
through that whirling, roaring fire. Five 
minutes more of delay had cost them their 
lives. But the main companion-way was yet 
comparatively clear. 

Forcing a passage through the smoke, almost 
stifled with that and with the heat, Manus 
stumbled aft A hand seized hold of him ; he 
could see nothing but a small figure blurred and 
shadowy in the smoke, but he recognized the 
cabin-boy's voice. He was Sandy Nielson, a 
lad from Mull. 

"This way," he cried, and his sharp screech 
turned husky as the smoke-fumes choked his 
breath. " He's lying just ahint the after-table. 
I'll show ye." 

Manus shook him off. "Stay ye here. Is 
that a place for two to go, where one can 
scarce — Stay here; or, better still, get back 
to the pier while you can." 

But the boy sprang gallantly to the top of the 
stairway. Then a burst of smoke and the hot 
breath of the fire forced him back. 

Manus had passed him, and had rushed down 
into the cabin. 
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Sandy had plenty of pluck. A mouthful of 
air as the whirling smoke curled away from him 
gave him courage to try again. He would 
certainly have been down the companion in the 
thick of the danger had not his arm in its turn 
been seized by Mr. Lane, who held him fast. 

Vernon Lane moved quite composedly, and 
spoke as composedly as the noise and atmo- 
sphere permitted. 

" Down here, is it ? That man can find him ? 
Well, wait a bit, and we'll see if he wants any 
help," said Mr. Lane, holding Sandy's arm and 
trying to peer down into the smoke. But with 
all his calmness he found it something of a 
struggle to keep his ground. 

" I'll just have a look down there," he said, 
and though he spoke as if it were the most 
ordinary undertaking he privately had very 
serious doubts about ever getting up if he once 
got down. The place was becoming a perfect 
furnace. 

At that moment a dark mass appeared against 
the lurid light below. Flames were darting their 
fitful, spear-like points about the woodwork of 
the stair; the roaring voice of the fire grew 
louder. 

Could that be a living man, that shadow 
against the flame ? 

It lurched forward, it rose higher. It was 
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Manus Ravie, and on his shoulder was Hector's 
figure — a terrible load to bear up that perilous 
way. 

Lane grasped the old man and dragged him 
up the last step or two and across the deck, 
past one great chasm where the fire had forced 
its way through the timbers, and landed him 
safely on the edge of the pier, where eager hands 
were outstretched to aid them both. 

He looked round for Manus and the boy. 

Had they not followed ? Were they mad, to 
linger in such a place ? 

Back he dashed. But it was not until long 
afterwards that he clearly understood what 
happened then. 

He remembered regaining that awful furnace- 
mouth, and groping round it for the two he had 
left He remembered the fearful scorch of the 
fire-breath ; and he remembered hauling away 
a groaning writhing wretch. 

Long afterwards Manus told him all he knew. 

When Mr. Lane relieved him from the burden 
of his father's weight he slipped backwards, 
dazed and blinded as he was ; the companion- 
way broke beneath him, and he fell. The fierce- 
ness of the flames were smothered for a moment 
or two, but he tried in vain to fight his way 
up the broken, scorching stair. Then Sandy 
Nielson had come to the rescue, reaching down 
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to him, dragging fiim over the gaping gulf. 
The gallant spirit of that lad might have shamed 
many a man ! He was of the stuff of which 
heroes are made, and like a hero he died. 

Lane had saved Maflns Ravie. But the 
burning hold of the Rossa Castle was Sandy 
Nielson's grave. 

« m « « m m ' 

The morning light had crept across the hill* 
tops, and the sea-birds had begun their day's 
fishing before the excitement had calmed down 
in the little Highland town where the charred 
ribs of the Rossa Castle still smoked and 
smouldered in the bay. 

Lane had gone on board his DuchesSy and 
Clarence and Lionel Montrose were busily 
dressing the various burns and blisters that 
covered his hands and face. He was very silent, 
and , impatiently bade them " shut up " when 
they spoke of what he had done. Done ? He 
had let a lad be burned within three yards of 
him, so he muttered ; and a brave lad, too, who 
would have been a credit to the country, had 
he lived. Fools and sneaks managed to live 
through anything ; but a lad like that must needs 
throw away his own life to save one which 
probably wasn't worth it ! 

" Yoti risked as much as he did," cried Leo. 
" You did the very same thing." 
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But at this Vernon Lane shook them off, and, 
declaring his burns were mere "rubbish," shut 
himself into his cabin. "He intended to get 
some sleep," he growled, as he went, "and if 
they had a grain of sense they would do so 
likewise." 

Sleep! neither Clarence nor Leo could get 
calm enough for that. But whether or not Mr. 
Lane managed to rest and forget the terrible 
scene he had passed through was known only 
to himself. 

The fright had sobered old Hector. 

The fire had scarcely reached the saloon, but 
the fumes of the whisky he had swallowed, and 
the fumes of the smoke, had made him lie like 
a log until his son had dragged him up the 
burning stairway, and Mr. Lane had hustled 
and pushed him on to the pier. 

He was not a bit hurt. His clothes smelt 
like tinder, and his grizzly unkempt beard had 
been trimmed a degree shorter by one of the 
fire-tongues that had reached out at him as 
Manus bore him past. But that was all. 

The fright had sobered him, but it had not 
changed his surly mood. He stood on his own 
floor, and looked at his son with that evil gleam 
in his reddened eyes that Manus knew well 
foreboded mischief. 
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" You will rid the grey boat ready for sea by 
noon," he said. " I am going over to Rohanish." 

"Rohanish?" 

" It is English I'm speaking. Ay, Rohanish. 
The laird there has sent for me. The gentlemen 
•on the yacht were talking here half an hour 
yesterday, when you were fooling away your 
time on the hill." 

More he said, much more, but the words be- 
came merely the old string of complaint and 
rebuke. Manus had done all he should not 
have done, and left undone all he should have 
done — that was the substance of Hector's 
monologue. 

Wearied out, sore in mind and body, his very 
limbs quivering, while his set teeth kept his 
lips from trembling, poor Manus left the house. 
He was going to see the Nielsons. They lived 
three miles away. Perhaps the ill news, fast as 
it can fly, had not reached them yet He hoped 
in his heart that it had; for how could he tell 
the mother that Sandy had perished — he, for 
whose sake the lad had lingered near the fatal 
5tair ? 

But he could do no less than go. 

He would be back by noon ; and if he were 
not, his father must get some one else to "rid 
the grey boat for sea." 

The walk across the hill would make a man 
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of him again ; he felt as unnerved as any woman 
now. He hurried up the road and on to the 
moor. Surely there was some place there where 
for ten minutes he could be quiet and at rest ! 
Surely the cool brook-water would refresh him, 
the soft golden mosses spread their cushions for 
his head ; the drooping birch boughs would bend 
over him, and the hill-mists wrap him round with 
their clinging arms ! In the wordless voices of 
the earth he would find the sympathy he sought. 

"Manus." 

A sigh rather than a call, but he heard it 
He turned, and there behind him, panting in her 
approach, hovering as if uncertain whether to 
advance or fly, was Bell. 

At the sight of her his heart leaped up. It 
was as natural for him to rejoice at the sight of 
her as for the daisy-blooms to open towards the 
sun. The next moment he remembered that 
the joy would only leave a drearier blank ; that 
the sight of her face and the sound of her voice 
would but awaken deeper pain and sorer sorrow. 

" Manus," she said. Her tone was very com- 
monplace, even hard ; her eyes were averted ; 
and her hands, clasped tightly together, were 
folded through her shawl. 

" Well ? Is it I can do anything — for John, 
or for you ? " 

" I — we wanted to know if you and Hector 
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were hurt. Maggie has gone to your house, but 
I saw you stepping towards the hill, so I called. 
It is a terrible thing about Sandy Nielson." 

"Yes, it is a terrible thing." He felt dimly 
that the death which inevitably comes at the 
end of all was not the only terrible thing which 
men must endure ; he felt that he could find it 
in his heart to envy Sandy Nielson, who had 
paid down his life willingly, eagerly, in his effort 
to save another. 

"Yes, a terrible thing," he said. " He is gone,, 
and I stand here." 

She glanced at him swiftly. He was not 
good to look upon. The smoke had begrimed 
him ; the heat had blistered and reddened his 
face ; his eyes were swollen. He was bending 
painfully forward, his shoulders bowed as those 
of an old nian. 

She grew ashy pale. She longed to creep 
close to him, to comfort him, to tend him. The 
instinct of her womanhood awoke strongly within 
her — the passion of pity and love. She turned 
sharply, to hide it all ; and when he raised his 
head he only saw the outline of her figure, the 
ripple of her sun-bright hair, against the rich 
background of the ruddy moor. 

" I'm going to Nielson's ; and there's not over 
store of time," he said. " We're off for Rohanish 
at noon." 
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His voice hardened at the last sentence. 
Rohanish island and the English stranger were 
not pleasant remembrances for him. 

" Good-bye, Bell ; " and he went on his way, 
never turning his head nor slackening his pace, 
stepping painfully over the rugged path that 
led him away from the girl he loved. And she, 
as soon as the rocky ground hid his retreating 
figure, flung herself down on the bracken in an 
agony of tears. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CASTLE BAY. 

I O the Rossa Castle did not roll herself 
into a watery grave after all, but 
met her end in a tragic and illegiti- 
mate way, as no ship has a right to 
do. She lay, the charred remains of her, a 
black mass on the beach. The people looked 
askance at her, and shook their slow, meditative 
heads. Such a thing had never happened before, 
to their knowledge, since the day that steamers 
first were ; and they were never weary of talking 
of it, and wondering again and again where and 
how and when the fatal spark could have fallen. 
But there was one person on Mull who never 
spoke a word about the Rossa Castle; one 
person who never came to Tobermory to look 
at the blackened, broken thing. And that was 
Sandy Nielson's mother. 

Manus had found her alone that day, for the 
news had reached the cottage, and all but she 
had rushed down to the harbour to know the 
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truth about this thing. But the mother sat at 
home, white and silent in her misery. 

She had lived a very colourless, torpid life, 
this poor unlettered Highland woman ; her 
brains were not very bright, nor the poor heart 
very warm. 

Manus came to her, and standing there in the 
clear morning light which showed so cruelly 
all the stains and trouble of his face, all the 
dull agony of hers, he told her all he could 
tell. The brief story of those few minutes' 
work. 

He expected that she would have reproached 
him ; that she would have demanded of him the 
life of her boy ; that she would at least weep 
and wail, and bemoan that Sandy had perished 
while all else had come safe and sound from off 
the blazing vessel. But she did none of these 
things. 

Her Sandy was dead. That thought filled 
her slow nature, shutting out all room for any 
other emotion. Her Sandy, whom she had 
reared and nourished, for whom she had knitted 
and stitched ; her Sandy, whose voice would 
rouse the hill-echoes as he came running home 
on his rare holiday hours, — he was dead, and all 
her trouble had been in vain. 

She looked dumbly up at Ravie, wondering 
why he appeared so strange, wishing he would 
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go, and not keep prating there. Sandy was 
dead. And every one must die. 'Twas hard to 
see the use of being bom ! 

In the infinite love — ^that reaches backwards 
"from everlasting," forwards "to everlasting" 
yet again — surely there is a fulness which will 
fill emptiness such as this. 

• ••««• 

Hector Ravie was intent on selling his grey 
boat to Mr. Montrose. 

Lane and Clarence had been to look at her as 
she lay at low tide with her poor old sides bare, 
and her nose disconsolately buried in the oozy 
shingle of Tobermory bay. Manus was safe on 
the hill with the hay, and Hector could say 
exactly what he chose about his gabbart and 
her performances. 

Mr. Lane and young Mr. Montrose had gone 
ashore immediately on their arrival, found out 
the Ravies' abode, and done their errand there. 
They made Hector understand that the laird of 
Rohanish was grateful for his rescue from the 
deep water where he and his son were struggling, 
and they hinted at suitable reward; and they 
asked about the price and capabilities of such 
fishing-smacks as might chance to be for sale in 
the neighbourhood. 

It was not until hours after — when the old 
man had discovered his son's leathern purse, 
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and gone with the money to the cabin of the 
Rossa Castle^ when the gentlemen had returned 
to the yacht, and Manus had long left his work 
at the croft — that the steamer had taken fire 
and the scene had occurred that is even now the 
talk of Mull. 

A little tar, a little paint, a slight overhauling 
and hammering, a trifle spent in sails, and, 
perhaps, a few yards of new rigging, that was 
all the grey boat could require to make her as 
good as new, according to Hector's account. 

"Bring her over to Rohanish, anyway," Mr. 
Lane had said ; and to Rohanish the grey boat 
sailed, not at twelve o'clock, for neither Hector 
nor Manus were ready then, but before the flood 
tide made it difficult to clear the mouth of the 
sound. 

The Ducftess went on to Oban. 

It was not until about four o'clock on the 
morning of the next day that the English yacht 
returned to her moorings at Rohanish. It was 
very dark, a cold sea-fog filled the air, strangling 
the faint approaches of the dawn. 

The captain had been careful, as it behoves 
all seamen to be, when off the Rhue of Rum, 
and also while threading the narrow reef- 
guarded entrance of the harbour, but once 
inside he counted his difficulties over, and the 
Dainty Duckess glided swiftly to the spot where 
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she had anchored so often during the last few 
weeks. 

A sudden shock — a grinding, girding, crashing 
sound — a shiver, as if the yacht were horrified 
at what she had done, and then men's hoarse 
voices shouting all at once. 

Lane sprang on deck. Clarence could not 
so easily spring anywhere, but he followed as 
quickly as his stiff leg would allow. 

There were no rocks hereabouts. It was not 
at first very easy to make out what had happened. 

" Smack run down, sir," said one of the sailors. 
'' Rotten old tub ! No harm done." 

No harm, perhaps, to the Dainty Dtichess, but 
as for the old tub, it was the grey boat that 
would never lift herself over a wave again ! She 
sank then and there, smashed past all mending. 

Hector made bitter lamentation over her, as 
indeed it well answered his purpose to do ; and 
Lionel Montrose got much excitement over her 
poor old hull in after-days, when with charges of 
dynamite he tried to blow her up, and so clear 
the anchorage ground. 

But Hector made a good bargain about her 
after all. The " damages " which Mr. Lane paid 
amounted to about her value three times told ! 

The interview with the Ravies which the laird 
had dreaded was really very embarrassing. He 

N 
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did not in the least know how to speak to these 
two men. He wished he could have sent them 
a cheque and thought no more of the matter ; 
indeed, he was greatly tempted to have recourse 
to that plan. He surely was not so poor that 
he could not spare a few guineas for such a 
purpose. 

But he had sent for these men, at any rate 
Lane had bidden them come to see him. He 
was sitting in an arm-chair, pale and weak still, 
when Bridget Murray came to say Hector Ravie 
and his son were awaiting his commands. 

He felt inclined to tell them he was not well 
enough to speak to them. He would certainly 
have been cowardly enough to have done so had 
not Bridget been there. 

Hector had just been bargaining with Mr. 
Lane about his lost boat, and his face had an 
extra expression of cunning and greed. Manus 
stood in the background. He hated Rohanish, 
and all that was linked with it. Bell might 
never have cared for him — never — but at least 
his dream would have lasted a while longer had 
not these people entangled her with their grand 
ways, and bewitched her with their smooth 
tongues. He looked upon the laird with hard, 
harsh-judging eyes. These cold, disdainful rich 
men, with their airs of superiority, and their 
selfish, cruel dealings — he hated them, and wished 
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to have nothing to do with them. In all but 
the strength of their gold was he not as good as 
they ? 

He was chafing under the knowledge that he 
owed his life to Lane. He knew that he would 
have shared Sandy Nielson's fate had it not 
been for the Englishman, Lane had not re- 
minded him of it by word or glance ; he had 
not even asked if he — Manus — had been hurt, 
or made a remark about poor Sandy. He had 
ignored the whole business, turning away when 
young Mr. Montrose and his brother began to 
talk of the Rossa Castle, What right had he to 
treat Manus as he might have treated some stray 
dog that he had saved from the fire ? 

Unreasonable thoughts these were. But men 
in Manus Ravie's state of body and mind are 
rarely reasonable ! 

Mr. Montrose blundered through his little 
speech of thanks without raising his eyes. But 
when he had said how much obliged he was, 
and how he hoped to have a sailing-boat large 
enough to navigate those seas, in which Hector 
Ravie and his son might care to have a berth 
— when he had said all that it could possibly be 
his duty to say, he did look up ; and what he 
saw startled him. 

What ruffianly looking fellows these were ! 
If t/iey were to manage his smack he would not 
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spend more time aboard of her than could be 
helped. What terrible people these Highlanders 
could be — wild desperate people ! The condi- 
tions of existence at Rohanishwere hard indeed ! 

As the two men passed out of the gate they 
ran against the young laird. His crutch dropped 
from his arm, and Manus stooped for it 

There was something very frank about 
Clarence Montrose. His grey-blue eyes looked 
at one fairly; the expression of his whole 
countenance was bright and kindly. 

As Manus Ravie met his glance the re- 
membrance of the day of the laird's accident 
came back to him. Then he had been struck 
with this young man's bearing, with his unselfish 
thought for others, with Mr. Lane's calm way of 
directing things, even with the lad Lionel's 
behaviour. Could it be that it was partly his 
own sour-heartedness that made all they did 
wrong and contrary now ? 

"This is a treacherous friend," said Clarence, 
tucking his crutch into its place. " I want to go 
down to the Castle Bay, and was looking about 
for somebody's arm. Can't you help me there ? " 

He had been puzzling himself about Manus. 
He had noticed his behaviour on the night of 
the fire, and he had seen a curious calmness 
about him only that very morning, during the 
fuss that followed the running down of the grey 
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boat Hector looked what he was, a brutal old 
sinner, but this son of his 

He took firm hold of Manus Ravie's arm. 
Plenty of good substance here, he mentally 
remarked. This fisherman from Mull was at 
any rate a splendid animal, even if the fancies 
were baseless which Clarence had built on the 
man's unusual manner, and on that attractive 
face of his. 

They reached the sweep of silvery sand lying 
between the jutting headlands of black basalt. 
Clarence had promised to join his sisters here ; 
but when he and Manus came to the try sting- 
place, the girls were gone. Their shawls lay on 
the rocks, and their sketching materials were 
strewed about, but neither Anne nor Dora were 
there. It was a lovely day, one of the few hot 
days which the summer can spare to these 
northern isles ; little ripples ran joyfully up the 
strand, and broke in a long rush of sound, and a 
shimmer as of diamonds. The bladders of the 
sea-wrack lay baking and blistering in the heat, 
and amongst them the half-hidden limpets were 
moving their shells uneasily, longing doubtless 
for the rising of the tide, which would refresh 
them after this noonday glare. 

Clarence pointed to a rock which stands at 
this end of the island, a rock whose legend 
Walter Scott has told. The traces of masonry 
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can still be seen on the top, but how human feet 
could have mounted there, and human hands 
could have dovetailed those stones into the cliflf 
is hard to understand. 

Manus Ravie knew the story. Sir Walter's 
'* Lord of the Isles," was one of his few posses- 
sions. It was a little tattered copy left behind 
by some tourist ; but he had made it his own in 
a way independent of paper and print, he knew 
it by rote. 

And at Clarence's request he repeated the 
lines which told the legend of that rock, and the 
tower which once had crowned its height How 
a lovely lady from the South had been carried 
off by pirates, and shut up there far from the 
bright beauty of her own fair land, and in the 
lonely tower she sat, gazing with sad eyes over 
the desolate seas, singing to her lute some song 
of sorrow and of yearning — a song which even 
yet, the legend says, comes sighing on the breeze 
at midnight as the restless spirit floats around 
the crumbling stones of her prison wall. 

Manus forgot himself, forgot his listener, as 
the well-known words came sonorously from his 
lips. The desolate seas, the frowning rocks, the 
upward sweep of the hills beyond, were all as 
they had been in those times of wrong and 
rapine. The bens of Rum still frowned over 
the sound, the giant Chullins still held their bare 
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brows to the sky, and the days of history and 
romance lived yet again as Clarence Montrose 
looked from the shores of Rohanish upon the 
ancient unchanged world. 

He asked Ravie for more legends of these 
lochs and hills ; and in his turn he told of what 
he knew; of the wild forays of the Norsemen 
in their galleys, when Haco came like a storm 
from the North; and of days, which in com- 
parison were but as yesterday, when Prince 
Charlie sailed past that very shore in desperate 
venture for his grandfather's crown, and after 
success and defeat had done their best and 
worst, how he had left Britain for ever, his last 
look being given where his first had rested — on 
those same bleak hills of Skye. 

The talk between those two men was curiously 
£ven. If study and education had given Mont- 
rose an advantage on one side, Manus had an 
advantage on the other; an advantage which 
lay in the traditional lore of his race, in the 
stories handed down by generation to generation ; 
and this man had found his schoolmasters in 
the waves and winds, in the lights which lay on 
Morven when the dawning came, and which 
gilded Fladda and Ulva and the long shores of 
Coll when the sun sank in the sea. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

MR. lane's ideas. 

|[HAT talk in the Castle Bay was as 
the first link in a chain. 

One link is but a little thing, scarce 
worth the forging, according to the 
reckoning of some people. Young Montrose 
himself was unaware that any strong or good 
thing could lie beyond that hour of pleasant 
converse. Bridget Murray had first opened his 
eyes to the interest that there might be in 
human sympathy — sympathy, not only with 
those standing shoulder to shoulder on the same 
level, but a wider charity which seeketh not its 
own. 

He had been attracted by the fisherman's 
face; by the hidden fire which seemed to lie 
below that dogged silence and reserve. 

And now at the Castle Bay he had a glimpse 
of what Manus Ravie's real nature was, and it 
interested him deeply; but he did not for a 
moment guess that ijpon that little " first link '" 
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could hang the length and the strength of a 
chain, as it might be of gold. 

«««««« 

The days were flying by. One day was so like 
another in Rohanish ! If affairs were to be 
levelled down into any sort of order it was high 
time for Mr. Montrose to discuss them with 
Clarence. No one had ever yet mooted the 
question as to whether he were to return to 
Cambridge or not ; no one had considered what 
was to be done with Leo ; whether it were wise 
to bury Anne and Dora in this island home. 
Drifting with the summer days might be easy 
enough, but summer days, long as they are,, 
don't last for ever, and this Mr. Montrose at last 
roused himself to see. 

He was no business man. How often had he 
acknowledged^the fact with a sense of satisfaction 
that he had a soul above the drudgery of ledgers, 
and the soil of money-grubbing. But now he 
felt very painfully that a man has no right to 
take on him life's gravest responsibilities while 
he shirks the toil and thought-taking requisite 
for their just discharge. 

He was as helpless as Dora. What could he 
, do, a man of fifty, with shattered nerves, and the 
habits and needs of the wealthy — what could he 
do to earn some degree of comfort for his wife i 
to give his boys and girls the rearing which was 
their birthright? 
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Pondering over this made him miserable, and 
undid much of the healing influences of the place 
on which the London doctors had set such store. 
How could his poor battered brain regain its 
steadiness while such sharp regrets and dislocated 
plannings were whirling through it ? 

"Montrose," Lane said one evening, "do 
you suppose your father would let this place 
tome?" 

" Let Rohanish to you ? What in the name 
of wonder would you do with it ? " 

" rd like to turn it into a deer-forest. Every 
man of any pretensions has a deer-forest. Of 
course, I know I must pay for my little game, 
but I'm prepared to do that" 

"Stuff! Rohanish isn't the sort of place for 
deer. There isn't shelter enough, moor enough. 
And there are the crofters, and the sheep — ^you 
couldn't oust them. My dear fellow, what a 
notion to get into your head." 

" Well, see here ! I like the place. I never 
was so well amused in my life as I've been this 
cruise. Splendid scenery and all that; the 
Duchess doing her duty without a hitch ; pretty 
wide variety of weather ; and some one to talk 
to, something to do. Don't you see ? If you 
hadn't fallen foul of my anchor-chain and 
brought me out here, I should have got sick to 
death of Scotland weeks ago. As it is, I like 
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Rohanish ; I like it so well that Td like to rent 
it. And as your father hates it, and is rather a 
fish out of water here, I don't see why he would 
not agree to let me have it" 

Clarence was convinced Lane had hit on this 
idea as a way of helping out their low-water 
fortunes. He coloured scarlet, and turned away 
his head. 

" IVe no doubt I should tire of the place after 
a season or two," went on L^ane, "so Td better 
not have too long a lease. Sheep, you said ? 
They're not so romantic as deer, but I dare say 
they're interesting enough in their way. I wonder 
if / could make them pay. This grass is some- 
thing marvellous — soil fertile enough to grow 
dandelions five feet high ! It's a fact, Clarence ; 
I measured a stalk this very day ! I believe I'm 
the only one that appreciates Rohanish, therefore 
why should I not try my hand at it ? I mean to 
speak about it to your father." 

And speak he did. 

At any rate the proposal gave him an excuse 
for going fairly into the whole question. He 
and Mr. Montrose talked over the acreage, pro- 
ductions, sheep-feeding powers, fisheries, shoot- 
ings of Rohanish, until the laird awoke to quite 
a vivid interest in the matter. The "grieve" 
came with his accounts, the shepherd was ques- 
tioned about his flocks, the cost of drainage and 
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barn-building was calculated, and everything- 
was put in plain black and white by Vernon 
Lane himself. 

The upshot of the whole thing was that 
Rohanish appeared to be capable of rendering 
a very decent return for a rather small outlay. 
It seemed to be certain that a man who would 
trouble himself to look after matters could make 
the island worth four times its present value in 
money. Certain, too, that the crofters might be 
stirred up to industry, and a market found for 
their cattle ; and that the soil which would grow 
the five-foot dandelions ought to be made to 
bear something a good deal more useful ! 

And these conclusions were not forced on Mn 
Montrose, but, as he fondly believed, were the 
results of his own calm investigations ! 

It would really be interesting to watch the 
outworking of these plans. Lane wanted to rent 
the shooting — well, that he might do without 
any great difficulty, but as for letting the whole 
island, Mr. Montrose must decline to do that 
He intended trying his best with it for a year or 
two. Lonely ? Yes ; but he should have plenty 
on his hands, and busy people had scant time to 
be lonely. 

Clarence listened to all this with a feeling of 
bewilderment. That Lane should take this 
trouble amazed him ; it was a very different sort 
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of trouble to that which he had taken at the 
time of the laird's accident ; that was action, 
what he himself called " fun." This was a sheer 
putting of himself in their shoes ; thinking, 
planning for their benefit, and doing all in such 
delicate fashion that Clarence once or twice was 
half doubtful whether he had not some selfish 
motive at the bottom. 

A fact, be it understood, which he constantly 
asserted. " I'm going to invest some loose 
capital in this place," Lane said. " Investments 
are almost impossible to get hold of now, 
-* money's a drug,' so I'm told, when I want to 
get anything like interest for it. So it's to go 
in sheep for Rohanish. I'm to have my fixed 
percentage, and to come down on the profits 
besides. Your father won't hear of my having 
the place altogether, but I've managed to get the 
shooting; and to get my oar into this sheep 
<:oncem. Don't look glum over it, Clarence. 
You can't do much good in the place till you've 
-done with Cambridge." 

" I don't know that I'm going back to Cam- 
bridge." 

It was not in human nature to like the sand- 
paper sensation that all this gave to Clarence. 
He did not think himself either proud or specially 
thin-skinned ; but Lane's carefully veiled gene- 
rosity wounded him notwithstanding. 
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Lane was smoking, and he was busily screw- 
ing together a little book-rack belonging to 
Anne, from which the damp air of Rohanish 
had removed the holding-power of glue. But, 
occupied as he was, he heard the tone of 
Clarence's voice, and he divined its import. 

"See here, old fellow," he said. "You re- 
member what I told you about my dislike of 
beet-root— a dislike purely and entirely restricted 
to my own individual taste? Well, people 
calling themselves religious — amongst whom one 
may or may not reckon you — speak of God's will, 
and following His commands, and acknowledging 
His intervention. Now, I don't do that." 

"Lane, you don't deny " 

" Stay a minute ! It seems to me that while 
good folks talk of the Almighty interfering with 
human works and ways, they ought not to forget 
that He has ceased to use miracles down here. 
He leaves men to face life from their own stand- 
point ; and He will never thwart those who 
wisely judge, any more than He will shield 
others froni the consequences of their errors. I 
may not be what is called religious, but I do 
believe that it is for us all to do our level best, 
disentangling this muddled skein of ours inch 
by inch." 

He stopped suddenly. He had got further 
than he intended ; he recovered himself with a 
light laugh. 
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"You won't need me to draw the inference, 
Clarence. You'll do your part far better than 
ril ever have the courage to do mine ; and, for 
goodness' sake, don't be angry with me for trying 
my little best to— to amuse myself" 

That was not the right end to his sentence, 
and he knew it as well as Clarence did. But it 
went for nothing ; Clarence and he both knew 
what that fiction of " amusement " was worth. 

" Father," said Manus, " there's need of some 
speech between us." 

Hector and his son had been for days in 
Rohanish waiting for a passage back to Mull. 
The old man had the price of the grey boat in 
his pocket — at least, he had Mr. Lane's cheque 
which would be worth money at Oban, as he 
knew ; that price was handsome enough to 
satisfy even his greed ; and the sense of having 
overreached the Englishman pleased him. 

But as he sat on the shore, lazily sorting and 
fixing bait for the man in whose house he was 
lodging, he was in a very miserable frame of 
mind indeed. 

There was no inn on Rohanish, no place 
where he could quench the fiery thirst that con- 
sumed him ; and that went far to make him 
morose and savage. Then, Manus was idling 
away all this time, and the com would be 
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spoiling on the croft, and the sheep want seeing 
to on the hill. The heifer, too — oh, it was many 
another sovereign these rich Sassenachs should 
give to square all things with him ! 

Manus, too — ^what had come to Manus ? He 
stepped out blithe and bold, and he spoke up 
so free and fair. Were these English turning his 
head, and setting up his back against his own 
father? 

" Ye*ll listen ? " Manus went on, standing on 
the short shore-grass not two yards away. 
" There is a word that must be said by me now. 
I am not going back to Tobermory." 

"Ye are not? Td like well to know when 
/ am ; " and Hector twitched a coil of line off 
his knee with so vicious a jerk that one of the 
hooks caught in the flesh of his horny hand. 

Manus waited a while. Then he tried again. 

" IVe thought of this since Donald went — ay, 

and before it. But 'twas easier to let things drift. 

Now the time has come. TU live in Mull no more." 

*" You won't ? And where, then, will ye live ? " 

Manus held out his arm with a gesture that 
had in it the^^ignity born of strength and his 
new sense of freedom. 

"I can earn my bread with my own right 
hand," he said. " Fd have served ye still, father 
— ay, and served ye with wish and will — if ye'd 
only been a whit the better for any hand's turn 
of mine." 
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Hector looked up at him v^ith his cunning, 
crimson-lidded eyes. 

" Ye are reckoning on the siller. YeVe a-want- 
ing a share in the price of the boat. And it 
is* me — me you come to with threats ! Your 
service is none so handsome that I'd miss it 
overmuch. But Td have you mark this — there's 
no man prospers, here or beyond here, upon 
whose head comes the breath of his father's 
curse." 

That breath had been upon Manus's head for 
many a long day; it was no new thing that 
was to fall on him. And he felt this bitterly. 
Yet a strange yearning came to him as he stood 
there. " I'd have served ye still," he had said. 
Yes ; but at what a cost ! 

" The grey boat is gone ; ye*ll not need me 
now as you have done. And the money — father, 
if ye'd be cautious with the siller, it would last 
out many a while; and ye could hire for the 
work on the croft " 

Hector interrupted him scornfully. 

" My holding is my own, and my siller is my 
own ; you'll not be needing to give advice one 
way or another. And you're not coming back 
to Tobermory ? " 

"No," answered Manus, as he turned away; 
"I've taken service with the laird here. I'm 
going to stay in Rohanlsh," 

o 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

WINTER IN ROHANISH. 

HE summer had gone, and the wild 
autumn storms had beat upon the 
Rohanish shore, driving shrieking 
sheets of spray across the face of 
the cliffs, and making one more mad effort to 
uproot those columns of black basalt — columns 
which were as ancient as the foundation of the 
world itself. 

Clarence had gone south ; Leo, too ; and the 
Dainty Duchess had long since carried her owner 
out of reach of these furious blasts. 

Then it was that Anne Montrose found her 
courage tried. Not by any great thing, not by 
trouble, nor by suffering; but by the awful, 
endless monotony, the isolation of Rohanish. 

Her sister was too young to feel it as she felt 
it, though Dora complained loudly now and 
then of the dreary days, when nobody ever 
came, and nothing ever happened. Anne did 
not complain ; she had tak^n her position fairly 
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into judgment, and had come to the conclusion 
that the more difficult it was to be cheery and 
happy the more need there was for her to make 
the effort. Anne Montrose possessed a great deal 
of the quality that her brother Clarence called 
"grit," and a fair share of Scotch pertinacity. 
She had need of both just now, in truth ! 

She read with Dora for two hours daily — dry 
history books, wearisome volumes on " litera- 
ture," and, worse than all, one or two of her 
father's books on art. The books were perhaps 
neither dry, nor in themselves tedious ; but the 
two young things, who had laid this reading on 
themselves as a virtuous sacrifice to duty, found 
them very stiff and distasteful. Dora said so 
twice every day — at the beginning and at the 
end of those doleful two hours. Anne felt the 
infliction even more than Dora did, but she said 
not a word. 

Then there was the dutiful practice of her 
music on the piano that had long ago lost what 
tone it had ever possessed in that sea-damped 
air. Always the same " pieces " over and over. 
She sometimes took to her scales as a refuge 
from the intolerable monotony. Scales were by 
nature always the same thing over and over, so 
they did not annoy her, as the ** pieces " had the 
power of doing. 

She helped her father with his ledgers, and 
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that was a part of her duty which she really 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Montrose would not have chosen to con- 
fess it, but his daughter's arithmetic was of the 
greatest use to him. He had thrown himself 
into his plans for the improvement of the island 
with an energy of which few people would have 
believed him capable ; but he was disastrously 
ignorant ! 

Even those lines of figures, the common 
balancing of his "day book," baffled him. 
Luckily, money transactions were few and far 
between; excepting under the item "wages," 
there were not many entries in the Rohanish 
accounts. Anne wrote well, and she took a 
pride in keeping those ledgers fair and free from 
error or blot. And perhaps her girlish com- 
placency over the pages helped to ward off any 
growing distaste on her father's part. 

Mr. Lane wrote as often as the erratic mail- 
service would allow. He wanted to know every 
particular, from the pric€ obtained for the last 
"clip" of wool, to the time the men took in 
building the wall of the new shed. He felt that 
in the prosperity of Rohanish his own credit as 
well as his purse was bound up, so he wrote ; and 
he intended to return as early as possible to see 
for himself how things were going on. He 
only hoped that he had not heaped too heavy a 
burden on Mr. Montrose's shoulders. 
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It fell to Anne's share to answer some of 
these queries, which she did with a pretty 
assumption of clerkship; her statements gene- 
rally going enclosed in her father's letters to 
Mr. Lane. 

For her mother Anne could do very little. 
Housekeeping in such an outlandish region was 
a farce — at least, so Mrs. Montrose declared. 
The whole family lived mostly upon fish, poultry, 
mutton, and buttermilk-bread. The Highland 
cattle gave them, quantities of cream, even in 
this winter season ; and the grieve occasionally 
brought in wild- duck and rock-pigeons, with 
hares and rabbits — a much more varied bill of 
fare than might have been looked for. But tc 
poor Mrs. Montrose the uncertainty and want of 
choice seemed alarming. The calls of butcher 
and poulterer, fishmonger and fruiterer, seemed 
to her a much easier plan than trusting to what 
the day might bring, and then making the best 
ofit! 

So this part of the management was left, after 
a while, entirely in the hands of Bridget Murray. 
Bridget Murray was a refuge and a stand-by 
for the whole household. 

The laird liked and trusted her. She was a 
sort of interpreter between his men and himself. 
She understood both sides of any Rohanish 
question ; certainly she understood the island- 
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men's nature, and made many things plain to 
the laird which would have hopelessly puzzled 
him ; many things were seemly and even beau- 
tiful as translated by her which would have ap- 
peared rank rudeness to his mind. Helped by 
her, he was beginning to understand "these 
people " at last ! 

Mrs. Montrose leaned down on her with all the 
helplessness of her undecided character. Bridget 
Murray could get order out of the disorderly 
servants, could manage that a sort of rough 
plenty should reign in kitchen and dining-room. 
" And really," sighed the poor lady, " in such a 
place one must make up one's mind to go with- 
out prettiness and refinement." 

It was remarkable that Bridget Murray could 
be so much to Anne: but unconsciously the 
girl came to her as a final refuge in all diffi- 
culties. It was from Bridget she got half her 
courage, and more than half her industry. 

"These dark stormy days are just a gift to 
you, Miss Anne," was one of Bridget's remarks. 
"In the summer 'tis natural for you young 
things to run about alone on the rocks like the 
kids in the sunshine ; but winter keeps you 
close, and gives you time for getting through 
with woman's work, which lies mostly within the 
door-posts." 

Not a very attractive reason to some minds 
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for welcoming the dark days, but Anne Montrose 
saw its justice, and if her h'ght-heartedness suffered 
somewhat, her real strength was doubled by the 
** getting through with woman's work," and she 
found a surer satisfaction in the effort it cost 
her than any summer dreamings could give. 

Bridget Murray was one of the household 
now ; nobody, not even she herself, spoke of her 
leaving Rohanish. Niel Carron was to come 
to the island in the spring ; the laird required- 
workmen for the new buildings which were to 
be put up as soon as the lengthening days made 
work possible, and Niel was coming from Ulla- 
more to do the " joinering." 

She had a restless feeling about the fact of 
deserting the man who had been dear to her 
dead daughter. The absence of sympathy be- 
tween herself and Niel made her conscientious 
heart feel it the more. 

It would be just the best thing in the world 
to get him to Rohanish. Perhaps he and Manus 
Ravie might become friends. Niel would like to 
hear that man's fine poetry ; he'd like to air his 
own book-learning ; and Manus, who had found 
that a man's life is not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth — Manus, who sought 
for something better than what he could touch 
and taste, who craved for the possession of that 
truth and beauty which came to him now only 
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in broken shifting shrews, as sun-shafts through 
a cloudy sky — Manus would teach Niel many 
things. 

The laird had taken Manus into his employ 
as helper to the land-steward, who was getting 
rather past work. Mr. Lane had advised the 
infusion of new blood into the Rohanish staff, 
and Clarence had seized on the opportunity of 
employing Manus. Something ought to be done 
for the men who had rescued the laird and 
Lionel. Hector seemed to be beyond the reach 
of help. What could possibly be done for a 
drunkard — for a bad man through and through 
— such as he? But it was a mere matter of 
duty to do something for Manus. 

Clarence judged as young men j udge. Hector 
JRavie was not bad "through and through." 
Who is? But his badness was so thickly 
plastered over his better impulses that they had 
long ago been stifled almost to death. 

"Mrs. Murray," said the young laird, as he 
left her for England, " I needn't ask you to look 
after my mother and the girls, and I know you'll 
do all you can to keep Mr. Montrose from being 
worried by things — his Highland blood does 
not help him to understand Highlanders, I fear 
— but I do ask you to do what you can for that 
man from Mull, Manus Ravie." 

Bridget was folding masses of washed linen 
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into a basket, taking the crisp, fragrant white- 
ness from the lines where it had hung to dry. 
Her sleeves were rolled back on her arms, her 
hair was blown from under her cap by the 
boisterous breeze, her homespun gown was 
pinned together in clumsiest fashion. Surely it 
was an odd thing to ask a woman — sl serving- 
woman such as she — to give help and sympathy 
all round ! 

It would not seem an odd thing to any one 
who had once known Bridget Murray. 

She had accepted the task. There was a tie 
between this Highland peasant and the young 
heir of Rohanish which could not fittingly be 
called by any other name than friendship. She 
loved him — the lad she had tended in his solitary 
pain — with a love that had in it some reflection 
of the love she had poured out on her lost Mary. 
It was a sacred delight to her to watch the 
working of the great thoughts which she had 
aroused in his mind. He was clever and (she 
thought) rich and great — a noble recruit in the 
great army fighting for the right against the 
wrong. Her most earnest prayers, her dearest 
hopes were centred in this man. He was far 
removed from her both by birth and education. 
His plans and hopes, his memories, his pre- 
judices were a closed book to her, — and he wa.« 
young enough to be her son. 
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But, in spite of all this, between Bridget 
Murray and Clarence Montrose there was friend- 
ship in its purest, strongest form. 

" You will help Manus ? " he asked. 

** Yes, sir," she answered simply, neither pre- 
tending to underrate her power nor to mistake 
his meaning. She believed that to every human 
soul is given the right of helping one another 
and of **so fulfilling the law of Christ." 

Mr. Clarence had been gone for many weeks 
before the time came for Bridget to redeem her 
word. She never thrust herself into talk and 
dealing with any one. The ** due season " for a 
fitting word would come if she watched for it ; 
and until it came she was content to wait. 







CHAPTER XIX. 

HAUNTING MEMORIES. 

ZOR Clarence or Lionel to come "home" 
for the Christmas vacation was a 
thing quite out of question. The 
seas which broke heavily on the 
Rohanish shores were seldom crossed either by 
steamer or by sail during the winter season. 
The journey from London would take three 
days' hard travelling, and even supposing they 
could reach Rohanish, they might be kept 
prisoners there for an unlimited time. 

There is a story of a family taking a month 
to get from Tiree to the island, by way of Eigg, 
although one can absolutely see Tiree far away 
to the south when the weather is clear ! And 
a Roman Catholic priest, coming to visit a sick 
parishioner, was storm-stayed for three weeks. 
Certainly Rohanish was not the place to come if 
one had to abide by fixed dates as to one's return. 
It would have been little short of a miracle if 
Mr. Montrose had not still felt bitterly the 
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dreariness of his new life ; but perhaps the habits 
of quiet patience which his old pursuits had 
fostered stood him now in good stead. Lane 
had sent him a parcel of books on the theory 
of farming, on geology in general, and on the 
formation of the West in particular ; and in 
mastering these subjects it was surprising how 
quickly the time went by. 

Mrs. Montrose, too, was placidly content. 
She complained a little, and pitied herself now 
and then for being so far out of the world, for 
living in such utter barbarism, for having servants 
who, with the exception of her maid Alice and 
Bridget, did not know what a long broom could 
be for, and wondered that knives should ever 
be made with handles of white ivory instead of 
black horn. But on the whole she had not been 
happier for years than she was in this desolate 
house, with no one but the simple gentle island- 
folk about her, and her sleep lulled always by 
the ceaseless sound of the sea. 

Her husband was almost like his old self, she 
fondly thought. He seemed to love her better 
far than he had ever done in the stir and striving 
of their London life, or during those weary 
foreign tours when she was constantly a burden 
on him, and unable to understand the special 
collecting craze that might happen to be upon 
him. His present fancy, farming, was not nearly 
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SO trying as Limoges enamel or old Florentine 
carving. 

Then there was Anne ! She had suddenly 
changed from a schoolroom girl, whose growth 
and whose manners constantly bewildered and 
annoyed her mother, into a companionable 
creature,, whose pretty ways and light-hearted 
songs made the brightness of the house. It 
was terribly dreary without Clarence — her idol, 
Clarence ; but on the whole Mrs. Montrose was 
happier at Rohanish than she had been since 
she left her father's house, a pretty, petted bride, 
five and twenty years ago. 

Anne was not always merry. Bridget Murray 
found the poor child in tears one day in her 
room — tears which came for no particular reason 
that the girl could explain. 

But Bridget understood a good many things 
without any explanation. 

" I shall be making you easy, as I used to 
make my Mary," she said. And she brought 
warm wrappers for the girl's feet, and made her 
turn from the daylight which, pale as it was, 
distressed the tear-filled eyes. 

"Tell me about your Mary," said Anne 
wearily. 

"There is but small telling in her story, 
missie. She was my only one — and she lived, 
and loved, and died ; and that is just a woman's 
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whole life always, though it be spun beyond the 
four-score years.' It is well that for her the story 
ended at a quarter of that ; she was not twenty 
years old when she went. But I don't grieve, 
only for myself, just whiles." 

"Tell me about her," said Anne again. It 
was pleasant to hear the quiet, bell-like voice, 
pleasant to have some talk in which there should 
be no effort at courage, no repression, no acting 
of a part. Anne's " duty doing " had not been 
done without costly price. 

So Bridget talked on, while the short February 
day grew paler, and the fugitive light faded 
from the earth and sea. She talked of her 
home on one of the sea-lochs of Argyle, where 
her father was a boatman. She spoke of her 
gay girlhood with the barefooted brothers and 
sisters, who were always blithe, though now 
and then hungry, by reason of the many mouths 
to feed and the small wage the father could 
command. " He was lame of a leg," said 
Bridget, "and when the boys grew big, and 
there seemed only the Glasgow ships for them 
to turn to, he took passage for all off to 
Australia ; and IVe not heard of them now for 
nigh on fifteen year." 

" Why didn't you go with them ? " 

"I was the eldest, missie, and Td been at 
service. I had learned more, far more than 
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cleaning and ^weeping in that place of mine. 
It was the manse, and the minister and his wife 
just made me free of home and of hearts. It 
was from there I married and came to Inverness. 
Missie, I need not tell to you how I builded me 
a cistern that would hold no water, and reared 
me up a house, as it were, on shifting sands. 
Wc were not happy at Inverness. My husband 
is living yet, but he takes no heed of me — he 
took no heed of the bairn. I have report of him 
now and then. He's well, and he's thriving, as 
far as gear and gold can carry him. But I 
thought — I thought many a day if only he could 
see Mary's bonny face, 'twould stir the sleeping 
heart of him. But he'll never see it now ; and 
it is God must stir his heart That's one thing 
makes me doubtful about living on at Rohanish, 
Miss Anne, dear ; I'd like to be where, if he 
needs me, if he calls to me, I could come." 

The beautiful face was turned away, and 
scarcely in that dim light could Anne see the 
noble outlines of the head, and the bending 
figure with all its strength and grace. But she 
could hear Bridget Murray's voice, and its tones 
told much that the words had left unsaid. 
«««««« 

It is probable that the most restless and 
thoroughly dissatisfied person on the island 
during those winter days was Manus Ravie. 
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He ought not to have chafed at the darkness 
and the solitude ; he had been used all his life 
to see the tardy Northern sun follow its winter 
path, its short, low-hung path, along the fringes 
of the sky. He had been used all his life to the 
silence of the great hills, to the rolling, desolate 
sea ; to the whirling storms which rushed down 
on the Chullins ; to the wings of mist that were 
folded about the towering peaks of Rum. 

But Manus was miserable. 

He worked hard. He tried his best to carry 
out his master's orders, incomprehensible as 
those orders often were ; and he did in addition 
much that was no work of his at all. He 
walked miles to search for the shepherd's missing 
sheep. He laboured harder than any man at 
the rude pier which was being built for the boats 
close to the castle gate. He came up to the 
house every day to see if there were anything 
he could manage to do to help on Bridget 
Murray's house-work. 

But he found small solace in labour. 

Even a pleasure which would have been deep 
joy six months ago turned to dust and ashes as 
soon as it was his own. Books which he had 
heard of and longed for were lent him freely by 
Miss Montrose — books which translated into 
language the feelings and fancies that had 
haunted him for years. Not only the songs of 
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Burns, and the well-known Hit and roll of Scott, 
but the music of Herrick and of Tennyson, the 
majesty of Milton, and the loving verse of 
Longfellow. 

Yet he was miserable ; miserable in spite of 
all the poetry that sounded for him in the storm 
voices, or looked into his brain and heart from 
the pages of printed books. 

Two memories haunted him ; one of Bell 
McQueen's girl-face, sweet and fair as the pink- 
tipped daisies wetted with the mountain rain; 
the other of his father's form crouched down in 
the lurid glare of the fire, beneath the dim circles 
of the peat-reek. 

Why should he blame himself.? he vainly 
questioned. Bell was nothing to him ; she had 
only been his as the cloud-beauty was his, a 
thing to love and worship from afar. She knew 
he loved her, and she had not returned his love ; 
that was all. She had never deceived him about 
that, at least. Her words had always been light 
and careless ; it seemed as though he could hear 
her laughter now 1 

But he had done her an injustice about Mr. 
Lane, He knew that she had been as innocent 
as the day, innocent of all but a young girl's 
pretty pardonable pleasure in a stranger's ad- 
miring ciyility. Yet he had scolded her and 
wounded her in his jealous folly. 
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Might he not have kept her as his friend, his 
sister ? He had no sisters of his own ; no 
woman's affection to shed a bit of warmth over 
him. Could he not have kept those two girls, 
Bell and Maggie, the one just as the other, for 
his own delight ? 

He scourged himself with these bootless 
reasonings and regrets, until he turned from 
them to thoughts of his father. 

Yet that was a still drearier subject. 

The old man, with the price of his gabbart in 
his hand, would sink himself yet lower. There 
were people even in Mull who were wicked 
enough and cunning enough to flatter him and 
rob him under the guise of kindness, only to 
fling him away like the shell of a walnut when 
they had got from him all they wanted. What 
was happening on the farm ? Who tended the 
creatures ? Did the old man employ Dan 
Maclehose, or some other, to get wrack from 
the shore to dress the land ready for the crop 
to be sown in spring ? 

Was Bridget Murray a witch that she could 
tell what was passing in his mind ? 

Said she suddenly one day, " You are wishing 
to be in Mull. Well, why not ? A fishing-boat 
could take you to Eigg, where the steamer calls 
on Fridays, and from there 'tis easy getting to 
Tobermory. You would not be more than a 
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week away, if the still weather holds. Won't 
you speak to the laird ? " 

No, he would not speak to the laird ! He 
winced as though a rough hand had touched an 
open wound. Go to Mull ? Go home ? No, 
no, no. What good could that do to his father, 
to Bell, or to him ? 

But the idea once admitted, took possession 
of him. This was Wednesday. Starting late 
to-morrow he could catch the Friday's mail-boat 
touching at the island of Eigg on her way south- 
wards. Catch it? Why should he catch it? 
What should he answer when his father should 
lift his bleared eyes and demand why he had 
come home? Would the old taunts sting less 
sharply, the old sneers be easier to bear ? 

He could not go ! So he said on Wednesday. 

But on Thursday afternoon, when a south- 
west wind blew fair for the course to Eigg, a 
boat left Rohanish, and in it was Manus Ravie. 





CHAPTER XX. 

BELL McQueen. 

JLL the singing in the McQueen's 
cottage was done by little Maggie 
during those winter days. BelFs 
heart was too heavy for laughter or 
song. 

She went about her business, and kept het 
father's home as spotless as it had ever been, but 
her step had lost its lightness, and the energy 
had gone from her ways. 

John McQueen, a silent, shrewd man, had hi* 
suspicions as to the state of matters. He had 
known of Manus Ravie*s wooing, but, like 
Manus, he had believed that Bell did not care 
a bit about him. Perhaps there had been a 
mistake ; there must have been a mistake ; and 
his poor girl' was carrying a sore heart in her 
breast. Poor little Bell! John McQueen 
pondered if he, her old father, who loved her, 
could help her at all. 

He did ask Hector where Manus had dis- 
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appeared . to. The old man's wrath was so 
furious, and his words so bitter that honest John 
was more uncomfortable than ever. Had there 
been foul play away there on the deep seas? 
WAat had happened to the grey boat and to 
Manus ? 

Rohan ish was too far off for floating rumours 
to reach Tobermory; and the neighbours in 
Mull did not even know that the Ravies had 
gone to Rohanish at all when their gabbart left 
the harbour for the last time the day after the 
burning of the Rossa Castle, 

John suspected some mystery — some crime, 
perhaps. But what could he do.? Nothing, 
indeed, but try in his clumsy way to comfort his 
poor girl. 

She must have felt his kindness, though she 
never noticed it by word or look. She knew 
that she had not loved this good father half 
enough. She had let her affection slip away, 
and it had turned to bitterness, torturing the 
heart from whence it had flowed. She had 
been foolish, foolish; and now that she would 
fain have turned her to her father, she found 
that she had no love left to give ; her very soul 
seemed dried to desert dust 

She crossed the hill to the Nielson's cottage 
one day about some matter of business; and the 
sight of the mother of the lad who had died in 
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an effort to save Manus Ravie gave her the first 
sensation of any kind of heart-stir that she had 
known for weeks. 

Mrs, Nielson was not interesting. She was 
dull of mind and very slow of speech ; and her 
house was full of children, and her hands 9f toil. 
Sandy's fate had been a sharp blow to her ; he 
was her eldest-born, and what pride the poor 
creature could feel had been centred in him. 

She talked of him to-day to Bell McQueen, 
telling over and over again how good he had 
been to her, how he would come running from 
Tobermory with a shilling which a passenger 
had given him, and how careful he once was of 
a gosling with a broken thigh. "He*d a kind 
heart, had Sandy," wept the poor mother ; " and 
yet it didna save him from the fearful, fearful 
death ! " 

Bell listened; she could do little else. And 
she shook the woman by the hand, and tried to 
bid her take comfort from the boys who were 
yet spared to her. But the words sounded 
barren enough, even as she spoke them. 

The sorrow of the world, how deep it is ; how 
widely it spreads under the quiet skies ! Death, 
and desolation worse than death, was this to be 
the fate of all > 

She remembered what she had said in the 
summer time to Manus about lifting one's spirit 
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above suffering by the very means of the suffer- 
ing — advice which was so wise and w^ell,- but 
which returned as empty mockery to her now. 

The hill-road she was following was that on 
which she had parted from him. There was the 
rock with its crest of heather and broken 
bracken that had hid him from her sight as he 
turned away. She could hear his voice on the 
wind now — "Good-bye, Bell." Was it indeed 
and for ever " good-bye ? " 

Where was he? Why had he never returned? 
And a wild dread crossed the girl's brain akin 
to her father's vague fears of foul play. Where 
was he ? Oh, if he would but come back that 
she might tell him how mistaken he had been ; 
that she might explain that chance meeting 
with the English stranger ; that she might once 
more, only once more, see the look in his eyes 
she knew so well — the look that never kindled 
there for any one but Bell ! 

There was his house ; it looked very desolate. 
The outside stair leading to the door was littered 
with leaves decaying in the corners of the steps ; 
a window was broken, and a rag fluttered from 
it — a dreary token of the discomfort within. 

She paused a moment. 

Should she go and ask old Hector how he 
fared? He was most likely at home, for the 
door stood ajar. He was gruff when he was 
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sober, and savage if excited by drink ; but he 
could scarcely do her any actual harm. Should 
she go? Perhaps she might get news of 
Manus. 

Her foot was on the stair, her hand upon the 
latch, alniost before she had fairly resolved upon 
entering. 

She pushed open the door in the familiar 
Highland fashion. Was the place deserted ? 

The ashes of the fire were white upon the 
hearth ; an overturned chair was beside the 
table, which was piled high with broken food 
and household vessels ; water stood in pools 
upon the floor ; a heap of fishing-tackle lying in 
a corner made the air noisome with its odour. 
The place looked as if no human being had 
entered it for days. 

A sound — it was more a groan than a spoken 
word — made Bell start and turn. 

There, on the squalid, unclean bed, glowering 
up at her from amidst the coverings he had 
heaped about him, was Hector Ravie. 

Was he drunk ? 

But the next instant she saw that he was not 
drunk ; but dying. 

«««««« 

It was Wednesday afternoon when Bell entered 
that den of misery. All Thursday the remedies 
the doctor tried and the nourishment that he 
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gave seemed to be of no avail. Hector lived, 
but he could not speak ; he breathed, but every 
breath might be the end. 

Bell had owned less than a woman's heart 
had she not done her best to bring some grain 
of comfort and succour here. And she gave not 
only womanly care and tending, but a courage 
and devotion which it is not in the power of all 
women to give. 

There were few in Tobermory who would 
have cared to stay the long dark nights through 
alone with such a patient as Hector Ravie. He 
had lived an evil life — a gloomy, God-forgetting 
life; his death could not be but evil too. It 
was no place for a girl like Bell McQueen — 
one that was no kith nor kindred to him, 
either. 

But Bell and Bell's father thought differently. 

The desolate house soon bore another aspect. 
It became clean and warm. The confusion had 
disappeared, and the old fish-nets, too ; and the 
leaping fire-lights shone upon plates neatly 
ranged upon- the shelf, and on the white sand of 
the floor. The blue-checked curtain from Bell's 
own bed hung so that the bitter draught should 
not reach the man — the poor, agonized, ghastly 
man, who watched with fever-bright eyes all 
that she did, but who spoke never a word. 

The gleam of those terrible eyes was almost 
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more than the girl, brave as she was, could bear. 
What was it he was wanting ? Hungry, asking, 
demanding eyes — what did their dumb gaze 
mean? 

She put food and drink within his lips ; she 
rearranged the pillows beneath his head ; she 
bathed the poor suffering body, chafing the 
horny hands, and putting warm cloths about the 
ice-cold feet. 

But the eyes — the' fierce, imploring eyes — ^were 
hungrily asking still. 

The minister came and prayed, and read a 
chapter of God's Word, and spoke as it was his 
duty to speak to the sinner whose course was 
near its goal. But Hector could give no sign of 
repentance, if repentance was in his heart. 

Friday came. Bell went to her home for 
much-needed rest, and John McQueen took her 
place by Hector's bed. " He'll maybe sleep if I 
take no heed," thought John ; and he forthwith 
turned his broad back, and lit his pipe. 

When Bell returned, she found that not only 
Hector Ravie, but her father himself, was fast 
asleep. Very glad was she to find those un- 
satisfied eyes were closed. She had fairly 
dreaded to return and encounter them. 

This sleep was doing what neither food nor 
medicine had power to do. When he awoke, 
his speech had come back to him. Very few 
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and broken his words were, but Bell could 
understand them, 

"Manus," he said. "Donald . . . Will the 
boys no come ? " 

This, then, was the meaning of those eager 
looks. Bell leaned over him in despair. She 
could give him meat and drink, she could ease 
his weariness and soothe his pain ; but she could 
do no more. Ah, better for him,, far better, if 
he would ask the forgiveness of God Almighty 
instead of craving for the forgiveness of the sons 
he had wronged. The selfish greed that had 
driven Donald and Manus away ; the unkind 
brutal words and ways that had broken his 
young wife's heart ; the deliberate choice of evil 
instead of good — evil that with. growing strength 
had strangled the good, till evil mastered him 
body and soul, — better to turn from this 
wretched past ; better to crave God's mercy 
than man's. 

John had departed, and the girl was again 
alone. 

She sank on her knees. Surely in the fearful- 
ness of this hour God would stoop low enough 
to hear her, albeit until now she had never in 
her whole life really prayed. 

What she said, or how the words came she 
never could remember. She only knew that in 
this, the utmost need of a dying man, and in 
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her own helpless despair, she went for aid where 
It is never sought in vain. 

«««««« 

The slow hours crept on. She heard the 
signal bell of a steamer, but it was a sound that 
did not concern her, and she heeded it not 
Footsteps passed in the street, not many, for 
the night had fallen, and the town was quiet. 
One hasty step came ringing up the road. 
What made the girl turn to the door with pale 
cheeks and parted lips ? What fancy was this ? 
What wild memory of the sound of a step like 
that ? 

Swiftly it came ; it was upon the stair. In- 
stinctively she turned away, longing to hide, to 
escape, anywhere. 

But the time for hiding either herself or her 
feelings was past. The next moment Mahus 
was in the room. 

He looked at her ; he touched her hand. 
For a minute they could not speak. They 
understood one another at last, and there was 
no need for worcjs. 

Then together they turned to Hector. 

The lids had fallen over those restless eyes, 
and a calm had come across the troubled face. 
" Manus," she whispered, " I prayed to God 
to send him peace. Do you ask it also— God 
in Heaven is merciful " 



CHAPTER XXI. 




"I CANNOT/' AND "I CAN.'* 

HE long days dawned again on the 
beautiful shores of the " outer isles." 
The winter gloom.had vanished, and 
the veiled radiance hung the whole 
night through behind the hills of Sleat. 

The Dainty Duchess was fitted out earlier 
than ever this year, for her owner was eager to 
reach Rohanish and find out how his grand 
plans and plottings had prospered. The day 
Clarence could get away from Cambridge the 
two friends were to start for the North. 

Niel Carron was established in a cottage just 
beyond the castle, close to the " shop " where he 
made himself happy, standing knee-deep irt 
shavings, with gate-posts, and " slats," and half- 
made window-frames piled about him. 

Bridget Murray wondered more than ever as 
she watched his blithe busy manner how her 
Mary could have loved this man. Yet he was 
a right true honest fellow, and perhaps in time 
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he would come to understand that there were 
folks in the world as wise if not exactly wiser 
than Niel Carron. 

_ There was a cottage further up on the hill 
side, a cottage with a porch — an unusual bit of 
dignity for Rohanish — and here in the long 
evenings Manus Ravie might be seen toiling to 
filch some scrap of garden ground from the 
stony pasturage about the door. His Bell would 
be lost without a garden, he thought. And Bell 
would be coming to Rohanish before the end of 
June. 

"I shall bring her, and you must bid her 
welcome here," he said to Bridget Murray. 
" You have been a friend to me, you must be a 
friend to her." 

She smiled, the smile which was no rare 
visitant on her face, but which always came with 
the freshness of a thing never beheld before. 

" I know her already," she said. " You forget 
she was on the yacht with the mistress when we 
brought the young laird from Corpach. There 
was the beginning of friendship betwixt us then.'' 

He remembered, ashamedly, his anger at 
Beirs words about " a friend " on board the 
English yacht. How foolish he had been ! A 
little truer trust, a little sweeter, less selfish love, 
would have saved him months of torture. 

" She was like an angel to my poor old father," 
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he said presently ; and then the whole tale was 
told of Hector's lonely state, when he was broken 
down with mortal sickness, and his son was not 
there to help. " I failed even in my duty to him," 
Manus said. "The long years go for nothing, 
for I forsook him when he most had need of me." 

"Yes," she said. "The links that bind us 
here are of God's forging. We should keep 
them bright and hold them close ; not only the 
bonds of blood, but the other ties that are as 
real as they. I think sometimes" — and here 
Bridget's soft full voice shook and fell — " I think 
sometimes that the reason that I stand bereft 
of all that are kin to me is just that I might 
learn to care for the other ones — learn to help 
them, if only by so much as an inch's length." 

"It is well for you. I cannot rightly help 
even those whose claim lies nighest," he answered 
in low tones. 

"Indeed you can. Tis a tempting thing to 
say *I cannot;' it is only obedience to God's 
will to say * I can.' Manus Ravie, you can help 
us all — ^your young wife that is to be, so only 
that you love your God better than you love her 
(and that's not against nature, only aboife it) ; 
you can help Niel Carron— ay, you do; you 
can help that fine young laird of ours, for friend- 
ship is not bounded by poorness, or by wealth — 
a true heart is a gift for a king. You would not 
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be here in Rohanish, Manus, if there were none 

here that had need of you." 

* * * • ♦ • ♦ ■ 

. " Lane," said Clarence to his friend, after they 
had been back for a week or more, " Lane, does 
it not strike you as a most odd thing that my 
father should have found in this desolate place 
the very thing he missed in the busy world? 
He has learned human sympathy. He never 
talks of * these people* now. Manus Ravie, 
Bridget Murray, even the poor old grieve are 
real persons to him now. Don't you see it ? " 

" Yes, I see it." 

"It is odd, isn't it?" 

"Not so odd as that I should have learned 
the same thing, Clarence. Last year I cared 
for nobody, and nobody cared for me. I rather 
disliked most men and women I met; but 
now " 

Clarence looked up at him, his eyes shining 
with the thoughts he could not trust his lips to 
say. 

" Now, if you and yours will take me and 
humanize me/' went on Lane, " I shall be grate- 
ful for ever. And now Tm going out to Hysker 
after sheep with that fine fellow Ravie." 
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